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Page 22, for " and with chaste voice/' read oft with chaste voice. 
11 33, for " to share the dear -prized honours of a grave," read 

to share, when dead, the honours of a tomb. 
" 37, for " lacked their tongues," read lacked there tongues. 
" 73, for " yet had not," read yet hadst not, 
" 77, for " grim on the flood," read grim midst the flood. 
'• 78, for " on other whetstones," read for other death-deeds. 
" 79, for " damn'd stain," read damned stain. 
•• 83, for " hadst not nerve with thine own hand to do it," read 

hadst not pluck thyself to strike the blow. 
" " for ** o'er pampered," read o'erpampered. 
" 102, " Odyss. iv. 521,"— The translation of the Greek lines, 
41 above referred to, having been accidentally omitted 

in mote 37, is here inserted : 

• • • • - With delight he trod 

The shore of Argos, kissed his native soil, 

Andy at a sight so welcome, wept for joy. 
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PREFACE. 



Ever since my classic days at Oxford, have I been 
possessed, more or less, with an earnest longing to 
translate the Prometheus, and the Agamemnon, of 
iEschylus. My labours there, however, ended in 
nothing better than in a high-flown copy of "Car- 
olina Quad," or Lent Verses, on the Fire-signals, 
from Mount Ida, that announced to Clytemnestra 
Troy's downfall, and her husband's promised return. 
Nor did it fare better with me, for many a long year, 
afterwards. What with morning law-studies, and 
evening parties and amusements, in London; with jus- 
tjcerbusiness, farming, county-politics, field-sports, and 
the other toils and pleasures of a Gentleman's life, in 
the Country; I was — like the slothful man of Scripture, 
seldom without some "lion in my way," — without 
some intervening obstacle to the fulfilment of my 
wishes. It was not until my arrival in America, that 
I had it in my power to set to, in good earnest, and, by 
availing myself of such intervals of \*\sstfe *& \&i <&» 
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cial duties would allow, to accomplish a portion of the 
oft-proposed and long-delayed task. 

How far I may have succeeded in my undertaking, 
it is not for me either to judge or to say. If, however, 
(as it is not at all improbable,) I have, in common with 
abler men and better scholars, altogether failed, I 
must, like them, throw myself on the gentle Reader's 
mercy, urging, in palliation of my offences, the difficul- 
ties that beset us, viz : a frequently corrupt text, and 
the prophetic, enigmatical, abrupt, (and, therefore, to 
modern students, obscure,) language, in which no 
small portion of the Drama itself is composed. 

In regard to the different texts and readings I have 
confined myself to those of no one Critic or Editor in 
particular ; consulting, in all cases of disputed or doubt- 
ful signification, such Commentaries as were within 
my reach, and adopting those conclusions, from what- 
soever source derived, whici I looked upon as being 
most in accordance with common sense and the pro- 
bable meaning of the Author. 



'Philadelphia, January 13, 1852. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Agamemnon, on his departure for Troy, had promised 
Clytemnestra, that, if he took the City, she should be 
immediately apprised of the event by a Fire-signal from 
Mount Ida. A Watchman was, therefore, stationed on 
one of the Palace-towers to look out for the intelligence, 
and to communicate it, as soon as received, to his Royal 
Mistress. Scarcely has the Play opened, ere the long 
hoped for Signal appears, and is reported to the Queen, 
who loses no time in imparting the glad tidings to the 
Elders of the City, of whom the Chorus is composed, 
and who give vent to their joy in a pcean or song of tri- 
umph. Talthybius, soon afterwards, arrives, and, hav- 
ing confirmed the news, proceeds to relate what had 
befallen the Greeks during their voyage home. Aga- 
memnon, at length, appears, followed by his Captive 
Cassandra and other trophies of the War. He soon, 
however, passes on into the palace, leaving Cassandra 
on the stage, who breaks forth into strains of prophetic 
fury, and, after predicting her own and Agamemnon's 
approaching death, as well as the murder of Clytemnes- 
tra by her son, Orestes, casts away her prophetess's fillets, 
and rushes into the palace, like one intent and about to 
die. Agamemnon and Cassandra both perish ; and Cly- 
temnestra and her Paramour, jE.g\sti\\ifc, sj^ft* QTL ^^ 
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stage, justifying themselves and their deeds, — the one, 
by Agamemnon's sacrifice of Iphigeneia, and the other 
by the atrocious outrage of Atreus on his Father, Thy- 
estes. 

This Play was acted during the Archonship of Philo- 
cles, and in the second year of the 80th Olympiad, or 
459 years before Christ. 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 



Agamemnon, King of Argos. 

Clytemnestra, his Wife. 

-^Egisthus, her Paramour. 

Cassandra, Daughter of Priam. 

Talthybius, the Herald. 

Watchman. 

Chorus of Argive Elders. 



Scene, — The Royal Palace at Argos. 
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AGAMEMNON. 



Scene I. 



WATCHMAN, 
[From the tower of the King's palace.] 
Oh ! for a respite from these toils, ye Gods, 
Some intermission of this nightly watch, 
Which, like a Dog, on Agamemnon's roof, 
The livelong year, I keep ! contemplating 
Night's starry concourse and, above the rest, 
Yon Dynasts, bright in air, that unto Mortals 
Winter and summer bring. And now I wait 
The beacon-signal, the far blaze, which bears 
Tidings from Troy, announcement of her downfall ; 
For thus,— expectant of the event, — thus wills 
The manly spirit of our Queen. Meanwhile, 
As on my restless, dew-drench'd couch I lie, 
By dreams unvisited, (for, at my side, 
Instead of Sleep, stands Fear, and to mine eyes 
No moment's close allows); or when, to charm 
The drowsy hours, I fain would raise my voice 
In song, or hum some old familiar tune, 
Tears straightway choke all utterance, and in sighs 
The darkening prospects of this House I mourn, 
No longer, as of old, in wisdom ordered. — 
1 
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— O, that Joy's herald, flashing through the gloom, 
Would now, with blest deliverance, crown my labors ! 
[All at once the Beacon blazes up from the heights of Arachne.] 

Ha ! Torch of Night, all-hail ! Bright Harbinger 
Of brighter Day ! Prelude of many a song 
And many a dance, in grateful Argos, hail ! — 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! — To Agamemnon's Wife 
I'll with the news, that, starting from her bed, 
(If Troy be taken, as the Torch declares,) 
She may with carols welcome the glad light ; 
Nay, I myself will lead the festal choir. 
For Fortune now is ours ; thrice six, the main, 
This Beacon-light has thrown us. — May it then 
Be mine, once more, to grasp within this hand 
The hand of my dear Master ! For the rest, 
I am silent ; Secrecy upon these lips 
Hath set her seal. This House, had it a voice, 
Might best the tale unfold. To those, who know, 
I speak ; to those, who know not, I am— oblivious. 



Scene II. 

CHORUS. 

The tenth dark year rolls on apace, 

Since Priam's Foes, 
The Jove-crowned Kings, of Atreus' race, 

In twofold might arose — 
In twofold might, in twofold state, 
Since first the Brother-chiefs elate, 
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With Ships, hy thousands, in their train, 
Rushed headlong through the roaring main. 

A war-souled Host ! From shore to shore 

Loud clanged their battle-sound, 

Like Vultures, who, through heaven's profound, 
O'er their lone nests, in anguish sore, 

On oary pinions wheeling round, 
Their ravished Young deplore, 
Soft Nestlings of their anxious love, 
All lost ! But there are Powers above, 

To hear their shrill- voiced cries ; 
Apollo, Pan, or righteous Jove, 

Shall, at the outcasts' wail, arise, — 
Shall send Erinnys, sure though slow, 
In vengeance on their felon Foe. 

E'en thus against the Dardan Swain, 

Guardian of hospitable right, 
Did Jove send forth the Brothers twain, 

As his own Warriors, to the fight, 
In rescue of the oft wooed Dame, — 
Preparing evils without name, 
Struggles fierce of flood and flame, 
Lances shivered at a thrust, 
Stoutest knees bowed low in dust, 
Alike for Greeks and Trojans ! Still, 
E'en as it is, it is, and will 

By Fate accomplished be ; 
For neither vow, nor tear, nor wail, 
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Nor unburnt offering, shall avail, 
To appease the Fatal Three. 

But We, with limbs grown old and sere, 

Shut out from glory's proud career, 

At home remain, our childlike strength 

On staves supporting. Thus with length 

Of days, as with days just begun, 

In either, War-soul there is none, 

Here all unformed, and there all done. 

Weak as an Infant, tottering on, 

Doth Old Age, all its sap, all its foliage, gone, 

Wend, in narrowing circles, its three-legged way, 

A Shadow, a Dream, midst the glarelight of day. 



Scene III. 

CHORUS AND CLYTEMNESTRA, 

[The latter enters from the palace, with her attendant train, and 
begins sacrificing at the various altars.] 

CHORUS. 

Ha ! Daughter of Tyndarus ! noble Queen, 
Clytemnestra, what news dost thou bring 1 Or what mean 

These rumours, around us flying 1 
Say, Lady, say, upon whose advice, 

Or on what reports, relying, 
Thus, through the streets, thou offerest sacrifice ? 

And see ! each tutelary Shrine 

Of Powere infernal, Powers divine, 
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With richest incense glowing ; 

While many a Torch, now here, now there, 

All flickering through the midnight air, 

And fed with cakes and unguents rare, 

Its heavenward blaze is throwing ! 

Then oh ! what no law forbids, impart, 

And heal this doubt-distracted heart, 

Which, long on tides, alternate borne, 

Of grief and joy, now broods forlorn 

O'er pains and perils without end, — 

Now, as yon Altar's fumes ascend, 

Sees Hope, with aspect bland, draw near, 

To chase each anguished thought, each soul-consuming 

fear. 

[During the following Ode the Queen continues to offer upaacri- 

* fice.] 

Strophe. 

Of Chiefs, in martial vigour bold, 

Fain would I the praise essay; 
Heaven-inspired, though weak and old, 

Tell what omens cheered their way ; 
How, Achaia's hosts above, 
Soared the Warrior-bird of Jove, 
Sending forth the two-throned Powers, 
In vengeance, against Ilion's towers. — . 
King of Birds ! High o'er the Kings 
Of Ships, he clapped his sounding wings ; 
And lo, another in his track ! 
(This white, and that of jettest black,) 
Seen beside the palace-gate ; 
On its spear-hand, in pride of state, 
I* 
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There they sate, Jhe mountain-Pair, 
Feeding on a pregnant Hare. 
Sing alas, alas, but oh, may Triumph crown the Right! 

Antistrophe. 

Of minds diverse, but mute through awe, 

As to what the Omens meant, 
His Royal Chiefs the War-seer saw, 

And thus explained each wild portent : 
" Troy, at length, is doomed to fall ; 
" Her towers, her wealth, and her people, all 
•' Shall strong-armed Destiny lay low ; 
'* But ah ! beware another Foe, 
" Beware Heaven's envy, rendering naught 
" The conquering curb, for II ion wrought, 
" For quenchless is Diana's ire 
'* Against the winged Hounds of her Sire, 
" Who, at one swoop, the trembling Hare 
44 Have slaughtered, with her Offspring fair ; 
*' And oh, the loathing she must feel, 
" Eagles, at your accursed meal ! 
44 Sing alas, alas, but oh, may Triumph crown the Right ! 

Epode. 

44 Fairest Queen ! thus kind is She 
" To wild Nature's progeny, 
" Dew-drops of the Lion-race, 
" Young of forest and of chase ; 
44 And may She move the Almighty will, 
44 For good, these omens to fulfil, 
14 Auspicious, indeed, and yet chequered with ill. 
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" But thee, Iei'an God, I pray, 

" That thou thy Sister's wrath allay, 

" Lest with adverse breeze, 

" Or storm-wrapt seas, 
" She detain our Vessels on their way ; — 

•* Urging another sacrifice, 
" Lawless, feastless, rancour-rife, 
" Source accurst of marriage-strife ; 

" For there, within the palace, lies 
'* Dark Treason, child-avenging Rage, 
" And many a Woe, from age to age, 
•• Sent down, — an House's heritage." — 
Such woes, such blessings, Calchas old 
Did to the listening Chiefs unfold, 
Drawn from the Birds' mysterious flight ; 
Then oh, in answering strains unite 
Of alas, alas, alas, but may Triumph crown the Right! 

Strophe I. 

Jove ! or by whatsoever name, 

More loved, may Man his praise proclaim, 

By that to Him I pray ; 
Deep-pondering life's experience o'er 
Whom, else but Jove, should I implore, 

Earth's sorrows to allay 1 

Antistrophe L 

For He, who bloomed in days of eld, 
And He, whom the Thrice- Victor quell'd, 

These both have passed away ; 
Then ye, whom Wisdom's love inspires, 
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Ye, who would reach your hearts* desires, 
To Jove exalt your lay, — 

Strophe II. 

To Jove, our King, — who bids us scan 
Instruction's ways, — who teaches Man 

By sufferings to be wise ; 
Leaving not e'en our slumbers free 
From heart-remembered misery; 
For sad the Lesson is, and stern, 
And thus, in self-despite, we learn 

The wisdom of the skies. 

Antistrophe II 

Thus our Fleet's Chief: in Aulis bay, 
What time, his Ships, all-famished, lay, — 

What time, from Strymon's coast, 
Down rushed the desolating blast 
Shattering hull, cable-rope, and mast, 
Bringing unwelcome holiday, 
And wearing out, by slow decay, 

The flower of Grecia's host ; — 

Strophe III. 

All this our Fleet's great Chief beheld, 
Nor quailed. Submissive to the stroke, 
From him nor plaint nor murmur broke : 

But when, at length, by Heaven impelPd, 
Uprose the venerable Seer, 

And told, mid many an anguished pause, 
Of bloody expiation near, 
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Than storm or shipwreck more severe, 
Urging Diana as the cause, 

The Chiefs could not from tears refrain, 

But dashed their sceptres on the plain, 
Whilst thus aloud the Elder spoke : 

Antistrophe III. 

" Dire 't is to slight a God's commands, 

" And dire, the glory of mine eyes, 

" A Child beloved, to sacrifice, 
" Polluting these paternal hands 

" With life-streams of the slaughtered Maid, 
" Cruel alternative of ill ! 

" Shall I confederate Greece betray? 

" Skulk basely from her fleets away 1 
" For loudly Greece invokes mine aid, 

*' And rightly, — if the angry seas 

** With Virgin blood I might appease. 
" Then what's for best— let me fulfil." 

Strophe IV. 

But, when to Fate's strong yoke he had bent. 

At once, with soul untrue, 
And breathing desperate, dire intent, 

He stood, — prepared to do. 
Foul Promptress of each hellish deed, 
Alas, where will not Frenzy lead ? 
Thus, soul-distraught, the hapless Sire 
Could see his once-loved Child expire, 
Could — warring in a Woman's cause — 
Thus tread on Nature's dearest laws, 
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Yea, — to speed his Vessels o'er the main, — 
Himself the sacrifice ordain. 

Antistrophe IV. 

Setting at naught her suppliant cries, 

Her gentle maidenhood, 
Her sire-invoking agonies, 

The Chiefs, war-thirsting, stood ; 
E'en He, that Sire, the prayer-rite o'er, 
Bade the Priests lift her from the floor, 
(Her decent robe around her drawn,) 
And lay her, like a trembling Fawn, 
At Dian's shrine ; with rigid band 
Stifling those lips so fair and bland, 
E'en, — as though their very breath might shed 
A curse on the Destroyer's head. 

Strophe V. 

Her veil, in saffron shower, along the ground 
Down-trailing, sadly .round and round 
She gazed, and, with her eyes' soft dart, 
Shot pity to each Murderer's heart ; 
Like some fair picture, firm though meek, 
And as in very act to speak ; 
For, at her Father's festive board, 
When he the third libation pour'd, 
Oft had she stood, *£t with chaste voice 
Winged the light hours, and made his honoured age re- 
joice. 

Antistrophe V. 
What thence ensued I saw not, nor, in sooth, 
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Would say; but Catenas' words were truth. 

Though Justice, to the Sufferer, still 

By knowledge counterpoises ill, 

Yet why the future strive to know ? 

'Tis but to antedate our woe ; 

For come, though veiled from present sight, 

Come 't will, like Morning after Night ; 

Bu]t now may blessings, without end, 

(So pray her Guardian Lords,) on Apia's shores descend. 

[Clytemnestra now advances from the farther part of the stage, 
where she has been engaged in offering sacrifice. J 

CHORUS [meeting her.] 

In homage, Clytemnestra, to thy throne 
I come ; thus honouring, as in duty bound, 
Our absent Sovereign's Wife. On what report, 
Of good or ill, or by what hopes inspired, 
Thou offerest sacrifice, fain would I hear, — 
Unless thy better judgment counsel silence. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

May Morning, (as they say in the old adage,) 
Come with glad tidings from her Mother, Night ! 
Now hear of joy beyond all hope ; the Greeks 
Have taken Priam's City. 

CHORUS. 

How? The word, 
Through very incredulity, escaped me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I say that Troy is ours ; can words be ^V&iaiBt'N 
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CHORUS. 

Joy steals through my whole soul, and calls forth tears. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Those glistening eyes attest thy loyal heart 

CHORUS. 

But tell me, hast thou certain proof of this? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I have ; why not ? — Or else a God has mocked me. 

CHORUS. 

What flattering dream hast thou been giving heed to ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

The drowsy soul's illusions cheat not me. 

CHORUS. 

If then no dream, what wingless tale has cheered thee? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou takest me then for some poor witless Girl. 

CHORUS. 

But when ? At what time was the City taken ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Last night, — the night that to this Morn gave birth. 

CHORUS. 

What Messenger could bring the news so quickly ? 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

'Twas Vulcan; He, from Ida's cliffs despatched 
The glorious light, while Beacon answering Beacon 
Hither the telegraphic fire sent on. 
First, Ida, on the Hermsean crag 
Of Lemnos ; next, high Athos, Jove's own Mount, 
From Vulcan's isle, the mighty splendour caught. 
Soaring aloft, the seas to overridge, 
In golden radiance, on Macistus' watchtower 
Broke, like a Sun, the Pine's careering might 
Not slow, nor inconsiderately by sleep 
O'ercome, Macistus plied his herald's part; 
And far away, far o'er Euripus' stream 
Bright-beaming, to Messapion's Warders gave 
Due signal ; they, in turn, blazed on the news, 
Kindling with fire a pile of heather gray. 
Thence, o'er the Asopian plain, as yet, undimmed, 
Unflagging, leapt the vigorous Flame and, like 
The Moon, above Cithaeron's rocky brow 
Resplendent, woke up fresh relays of Fire. 
Nor scorned the Watch there the far-wafted light, 
But sent up flames yet brighter than the rest 
Now over lake Gorgopis glanced the Light 
And, reaching iEgiplancton's summit, bade 
Its Warders, not let flag the line of Fire. 
They, kindling too, with ungrudged force, send on • 
The beard of flame, o'er the Saronic Gulfs 
Far mirror blazing; glancing thence, it reached 
Arachne's height, the station next our Town ; 
And, last, on Argos' towers down swoops the Light, 
Kin to that Fire, which rose on Ida's hill. 
2 
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Such the appointed order of the Torch-race, 
Each, in succession, after each, while First 
And Last, alike, are Victors in the strife. 
Such is the symbol, such the proof, I tell you, 
Sent, by my Husband, from the fields of Troy. 

CHORUS. 

To Heaven our thanks anon. Meanwhile, O Queen, 
Fain would I hear at further length, fain dwell 
In further wonder on, the tale thou tell'st us. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

This very day the Greeks are Lords of Troy ! 

Distinct I hear their shouts along the streets. 

Pour oil and vinegar in the same cruise, 

And enemies, not friends, would you pronounce them. 

So, of the Conquered and the Conquerors, 

Two voices, different as their different lots, 

Are heard. Those prostrate, mid the Slain, — Wives o'er 

Their Husbands, — Children o'er their Sires, — from 

throats, 
No longer free, send up the notes of woe 
Wailing the fate of all on earth most dear ; 
While These, with battle and night-wandering worn, 
Half-famished, snatch such hasty fare, as best 
The Town supplies, and chance, not order, gives them. 
Already in Troy's spear-wcfn palaces 
They make abode, and, from the sky's keen frosts 
And sickly dews released, blest Men ! may sleep, 
The livelong night, without a Sentinel. 
Nor, if they to Troy's tutelary Gods 
And captured shrines due rites and reverence pay, 
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Will they, the Conquerors, in turn be conquered. 

But let not rage for spoils forbidden, let 

No lust of gains unholy, seize the Host ; 

For — ere in safety they see home — of their 

Long course the second half is to be run. 

And, grant that Heaven oppose not their return, 

That no fresh ills betide, yet may the guilt 

Of their destructions rise, in judgment, on them. 

Such are a Woman's thoughts; but oh ! may good, 

And without doubt, prevail ; of many a blessing 

To be enjoyed, I know of none like this. 

CHORUS. 

With no less kindness, Queen, than manly sense, 
Thou speakest Having heard thy proofs, I now 
Will, as in duty bound, address the Gods ; 
For no inglorious meed our toils have won. 

[Exit Clytemnestra. 

CHORUS. 

O Sovereign Jove ! O friendly Night ! 

For us in richest glories bright, 

Who, o'er Troy's towers, your net have flung, 

Alike encircling old and young, 

Mightiest, weakest, wisest, all 

In cureless woe, in scapeless thrall ! — 
Now to Xenian Jove the song I'll raise ; 
His was the act, and be his the praise. 
'Twas He, who the bow at Paris bent, 
'Twas He, who the long-aimed arrow sent ; 
Not lost in air, but well-timed and true, 
To its destined mark the death-shot flew. 
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Strophe L 

Now may we say, Jove struck the blow; 
Ay, this we've traced, and this we know, — 

As He willed, so He wrought, the deed. 
And yet hath the Fool been heard to say, 
That, trample on Justice, as Men may, 
Not a God to their guilt gives heed. 
Vile thought ! as though 'twere all unknown, 
That not to the war-breathing Tyrant alone, 
But to him, and to his progeny, 
And to all the flush'd sons of luxury, 
E'en in their highest noon 'tis given, 
To read the malison of Heaven. 
But oh ! a calmer lot be mine, 

As best besteads the wise and good ; 
For vainly Wealth's proud turrets shine, 

To shelter, from perdition's flood, 
The Wretch, who dares, in fierce disdain, 
Truth's hallowed altars to profane. 

Antistrophe I. 

And still — to his destruction still- 
Child and Forecounsellor of ill, 

Wretched Persuasion goads him on. 
Cure, or help, alas ! is all in vain ; 
Unextinguish'd still, glares Guilt's deep stain, 
Its feigned worth, its weak lustre, gone ; 
As basest Coin, which, by wear of years 
Or by touchstone tried, only baser appears ; 
For, boy-like, his winged prey pursuing, 
And reckless of a Realm's undoing, 
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Forth speeds the Wretch on his career, 
With not a God his prayer to hear, 
But doomed, (just penance of his crime,) 

To perish from the face of Earth ; — 
Thus Paris, — perjured Guest ! what time 
From Menelaus' friendly hearth 
Its violated Queen he bore, 
In insult, to the Trojan shore. 

Strophe II. 

Leaving to Kith and Kin 
Navies 9 crash and armour's din, 
And, to Troy's imperial tower, 
Bringing death, instead of dower, 
Through the gates, with lightsome tread, 
Daring the undared, — She fled ! — 
Fled, while thus, in fitful throes, 
Wild the Minstrels' wail arose : 
Alas, alas, the House, and its Chiefs, 

and nuptial Bed, 
And alas, the Paths which once, 

hand in hand, they joyed to tread ; 
Disgraced, though unupbraiding, 

all-silent and alone, 
He comes, yet scarce can trust his eyes, 

or think his Helen flown. 
But She is o'er the seas afar, and 

around in dim despair, 
He stalks, as though some Spectre, 
and not their King, was there. 
From the forms of her sculptured beauty, wont 
to yield his soul delight, 
2* 
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All the charm hath fled, — nay, their very grace 
is loathsome to his sight 

Antistrophe II. 

Now, midst his troubled dreams, 
A soft ray of pleasure gleams ; 

But 'tis pleasure false, as bright, 

A fleet phantom of the night ; 

For the Form, which he would clasp, 

It has fled his eager grasp, 

On Sleep's parting pinions borne, 

And he wakes — a Thing forlorn. 
Such, such the wound, the anguish, 

which the House of Atreus rends, 
Dire, — but less dire than that, 

which yet o'er Greece impends. 
Hark ! through her sunny Islands, — hark ! 

along her rocky bounds, — 
From every hearth, from every breast, 

how the wail of woe resounds ! 
Ay ; and well may Greece be sick at heart, 

and well may she lament 
For the Sons, whom, o'er far Ocean's wave, 

to II ion's fields she sent. 
She saw them proud go forth, but 

she sees them not return ; 
And for the young and brave, for the men she gave,- 

clasps their dust and funeral urn. 
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Strophe III, 

For Mars, who barters blood, like gold, 
Whose hands the scales of battle hold, 

From Ilion's fiery plain 
Sends back, to Friends and Kinsfolk dear, 
Instead of Men, their dust-filled bier, 
Their ashes, moist with many a tear, 

Sole reliques of the Slain. 
And now they praise, and now lament, 
One for war-skill eminent ; 
One, that on the field he died, 
Glorious, for another's Bride. 
In secret, thus they vent their griefs ; 
Meanwhile on the avenging Chiefs, 
'Creep deadly jealousy and hate, 
And envy of their happier fate, 
Escaped the tomb, nor doomed to sleep, 
Like thousands, around Troy's dark keep. 

Antistrophe III. 

Loud are the People's clamours, dread 
Their curses, on each Monarch's head ; 

How I yearn, but shrink, to know 
Things, yet in Night's deep womb confin'd ; 
For, to the Slaughterers of Mankind, 
O, think not that the Gods are blind, 

Nor deem Erinnys slow, 
To hurl from high the guilty-great, 
To turn, by dark reverse of Fate, 
The Sovereign's might, the Warrior's bloom, 
To weakness, or a loathsome tomb. 
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Build not on Fame ; who lifts his gaze 
Too high, hut tempts Jove's lightning-blaze. 
Then grant me weal, from envy free ; 
Nor King, nor Captive would I be ; 
Not whelming towns in blood and smoke, 
Nor whelmed, myself, beneath the yoke. 

Epode. 

Swift through the wildered City flies, 
On wings of fire, the glad surprise. * 

But is it true ? 
Or some false God's device 1 For who 
So childish, who in sense so low, 

As, at the Beacon's first vague spark, 

Thus with wild hopes to glow, — 
Hopes, that may change, ere long, to dark 

Realities of woe 1 
But Woman, greedy of the New, 
Halts not to ask if it be true ; 
To Flattery's breath gives ready heed, 
And on her wishes builds her creed. 
Swiftly the bruited bubble flies, 
And then again, as swiftly, dies. 



Scene IV. 

CLYTEMNESTKA and CHORUS,— TALTHYBIUS approaching. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Soon shall we know if these light-bearing Torches, 
These alternations of quick watch and fire, 
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fSpeak truth; or whether, like some flattering dream, 
This pleasant Light has come here, but to mock us. 
I see a Herald hastening from the beach, 
With olive-boughs o'ershadowed ; and of this 
Does Mud's twin-sister, thirsty Dust, assure me, 
That, not in dumb show, not in kindled flame 
And smoke of mountain wood, will he give signal, 
But either by his words raise higher our joy, 
Or — but aught contrary I quail to think of— 
For Oh ! to our fair prospects be but added 
Realities as fair ! 

CHORUS. 

Who prayeth otherwise, 
Reap he the harvest of his own base wishes! 

HERALD, (as he enters.] 

Hail, Fatherland ! Hail, Argos ! In the light 

Of this tenth year, thee I revisit, having 

Of many a shipwreck'd hope saved only one. 

For never thought I, in this Argive Land, 

To share the dear-prized honours of a Grave. 

— Now hail, O Earth ; hail, Light; and thou, great Jove, 

Our realm's Supreme ; thou too, O Pythian King, 

No more about to wound us with thy darts. 

Enough on Xanthus' banks thou'st shown thine ire ; 

Now be to us a Healer, a Deliverer, 

O King Apollo ! And ye Gods, that o'er 

Our games preside ; and my loved Patron, Hermes, 

Of Heralds Friend and Chief; and ye, Earth's Heroes, 

Who sent us forth ; all you do I invoke 

To welcome back the gleanings of the &^quc. 
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[Turning towards the Palace.] 
Palace of Kings, loved Roofs, dread Shrines, and Forms 
Of Gods that greet the Sun, if, with glad eyes, 
Ye erst beheld your King, in triumph hail 
His long-delayed return. For lo ! He comes, 
A light in darkness, light to you and all 
In common, bringing, — Agamemnon comes! 
Then welcomely receive him ; 'tis his meed, 
Who, with the ploughshare of avenging Jove, 
Has razed Troy's plains, and laid her towers in ashes, 
Altars and Fanes, in sightless ruin, lie, 
And all Earth's seed has perished. Around Ilion 
Thus having thrown his yoke, the elder Son 
Of Atreus comes, blest Man ! of all on Earth 
Highest honours meriting ; for neither Paris, 
No, nor proud Troy, associate in his guilt, 
Can say their act outweighs its penalty. 
Convict of rape and theft, he has lost his prize ; 
Mowed to the ground his Father's house ; and mulcted 
Its Sons, in double forfeit, for his crime. 

CHORUS. 

Joy to thee, Herald ! 

HERALD. 

Joy indeed ! And now, 
If so Heaven wills, come Death, I say, and welcome. 

CHORUS. 

Thou felt'st a Lover's yearning for thy country? 

HERALD. 

These eyea now moist with joy, may best give answer. 
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CHORUS. 

Others shared with thee in the sweet disease. 

HERALD. 

How mean'st thou 1 Let me comprehend 1 

CHORUS. 

I mean, 
That thou did'st hut reciprocate our love. 

HERALD. 

That is, — the Land we yearned for, yearned for us 1 

CHORUS. 

As many a groan, from this soul's depths, bore witness. 

HERALD. 

Whence such sad thoughts ? 

CHORUS, 

Hush ! hush ! the best of balms 
For ills is silence. 

HERALD. 

Are there any here 
You stand in awe of, now your Chiefs are absent? 

CHORUS. 

Ay, that, (to use thy words,) e'en death were welcome. 

HERALD. 

But mine were words of joy. Thus, with long yeat^ 
Comes many a call for thanks, as fox xegtet. 
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For who, but Gods, may through all time, from ills 

Exempted, live 1 Sad 'twere to tell of all 

Our toils^A rough seas, scant anchorages, 

Crampt cabins, and vile beds, — what had we not 

To mourn, what not to share, for our day's portion 1 — 

And worse, still worse on land, as camped, beside 

The enemies' walls, we lay; with dews from heaven 

Besprent, and marish damps around, that worked 

Our garments' sure decay, o'ershagged our brows, 

And made us look more like wild beasts, than men. 

Then Winter, — how describe its breath, that slew 

The very birds 1 O, how intolerable 

The snows of Ida made it ! — Or the Sun's 

Fierce glare, when breathless, on his noontide couch 

Declining, Ocean slept without a wave. 

— But why lament 1 The labour's past ; for us 

'Tis over; while for those that fell, — poor Souls ! 

No care have they to quit their silent beds. 

Why should we count the numbers slain, or moan, 

All-safe ourselves, the adverse chance of others 1 

To sorrow would I bid a long farewell. — 

For us, the Reliques of the Argive Host, 

As weighed against our gains, our loss is nothing. 

Well may we then, as in the blaze of day 

Exulting, over sea and land we fly, 

Make this our boast that, " Having taken Troy, 

These spoils, within the temples of their Gods, 

The Greeks suspend, to all times a monument" 

Who shall hear this, and not extol the State, 

And its Commanders, honouring, too, high Jove, 

Whose grace accomplished it! — My tale is told. 
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CHORUS. 

I stand convinced ; and e'en old Age must now 
Confess, it never is too late to learn. 
But these are news, much as they gladden me, 
Which most concern our Queen and Royal House. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, 

[Who bad been standing opart, at the farther end of the stage, dar- 
ing the greater part of the conversation between the Herald and 
the Chorus, now advances towards them.] 

Long since, in loud acclaim, I spoke my joy, 

What time Night's fiery Messenger arrived, 

With news of Ilion's capture and destruction. 

Nor lacked the^t tongues to chide me : " What !" (said 

they) 
" By Watchmen's fires persuaded, think'st thou then, 
•* That Troy has fallen 1 O, how like a Woman, 
** All-wise in her own heart's imagination !" 
This staggered me ; hut still I sacrificed, 
And, at my bidding, Woman as I was, 
With shouts the City rang ; with frankincense- 
Consuming, odorous flame the Temples glowed. 
And now what need of more? Soon from the King 
Himself shall I hear the whole tale. Meanwhile, 
How best to welcome home mine honoured Lord, 
Shall be my care. For Oh ! when Heaven sends back 
A husband from the wars, what joy so sweet 
To his Wife's heart, as to unbar the gates 1 
— Say this ; and bid him hasten his return, 
By all so longed for ; " Say, he'll find at home 
" His Wife, just as he left her, loyal still 
3 
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" And kind, the Watchdog of his house, to him 

" Devoted, hostile only to his Foes ; 

" In all things else the same, and having not, 

" Through his long absence, broken e'en a seal. 

" Say, that, from converse of no other Man, 

" Has she a pleasure known, — that, from all slur 

" Free stands her fame, as brass from rust or dye." 

[Exit Clytemnestra. 
HERALD. 

A vaunt, like this, instinct with conscious truth, 
Sounds not unworthy of a noble Dame. 

CHORUS. 

Right plausibly, ay and in words that are 

Their own interpreters, has she addressed thee. 

But, Herald, I would ask for Menelaus. 

Lives our loved Prince 1 Comes he back with the restl 

HERALD. 

I cannot flatter even Friends. No good 

Or lasting fruits would spring from such deceit 

CHORUS. 

Would'st thou could make the true and pleasant — one ; 
Plainly I see, they are disunited here. 

HERALD. 

The fact is, from the fleet he disappeared, 
He and his Galley. Such is the plain truth. 

CHORUS. 

Was it at sailing? Or did some late Storm, 

The whole fleet overtaking, tear him from the rest ? 
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HERALD. 

Thou'st hit the mark, — hast, in a word, told all. 

CHORUS. 

But what was the impression, 'mongst the Sailors ? 
Spoke they of him, as one alive or dead 1 

HERALD. 

That none have said ; that none with certainty 
Can know, except Earth's Nourisher, the Sun. 

chorus. 

But of this storm, sent by Heaven's wrath against 
Our Fleet, let's hear the tale from first to last. 

* 

herald. 

Unmeet it were with evil news to dim 

A day like this. Each God has his own rites. 

But when, with brow o'ercast, a Herald comes, 

Telling of woes and wounds on the whole State 

Inflicted, of its armies overthrown, 

And many a home and many a habitant, 

To fire and slaughter, Mars' twin scourges, doomed 

(A two-edged curse, a blood-red yoke of woe,) 

Well might a Man, thus woe-beladen, chant 

The Furies' paean ; but for me fraught, as 

I am, with news of safety and success, 

And coming to a glad and prosperous City, 

How shall I dash the good with ill 1 How paint 

Storms, not without Heaven's wrath, inflicted on us 1 

For there, erst fiercest foes, but now b.W\s&, 
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Water and Fire gave earnest of their faith 

By working the destruction of our Host. 

Sudden, at night, by Thracian blasts upheaved, 

The billowy Mischief rose, ships against ships 

Impelling ; fierce, midst Ocean's flash and roar, 

With butting fronts they met ; then whirled around, 

As by some evil Shepherd, disappeared. 

But when the Sun's resplendent light arose, 

We saw the far ^Egaean all a-bloom 

With wrecks of Ships and corpses of drowned Greeks. 

Us and our Bark, her hull without a flaw, 

Some one, (a God, not Man,) laying hand upon 

The helm, or stole away or saved by prayer, 

And Fortune sat upon our ship, that she 

Nor swell encountered at her anchorage, 

Nor stranded on the shoal and rocky shore. 

— Thus, 'scaped that ocean hell, in the bright day 

We stood, chewing the cud of bitter thought 

Over our fleet dispersed, our comrades lost, 

And scarce alive to our own better fortune. 

And now, if any of our Crews survive, 

They speak of us as dead. Why not ? We deem 

The same of them. May all be for the best ! 

But, first and chief, look out for Menelaus ; 

For, sure, if but one beam of yonder Sun 

Espy him living, by Jove's hand preserved, 

Who wills not that his noble Race should perish, 

We still may cherish hopes of his return. 

This having heard, know that, thou'st heard the truth. 

[Exit Herald.] 
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CHORUS. 

Strophe L 

Who named her thus? 
In forecast of her coming fame, 
What power unseen, 
To this spear-wedded Helen, this strife-stirring Queen, 
Could have given a name 
Thus ominous ? 
For well with that name do her actions agree, 
Hell of Men, Hell of Ships, Hell of Cities, is She! 

From her gold-curtained bed, 
Borne by Zephyr's rude gale, o'er the far seas she fled, 
While, armed and full-chase, on her oars' vanish'd track, 
To the wood-banks of Simois rushed the War-pack. 

Antistrophe L 

To Ilion's gate, 
By Heaven's avenging justice sent, 
The Bride-curse came, 
For the guest-board profaned, for Jove's Xenian name 
With dishonour besprent; — 
Bringing, though late, 
Sure vengeance on those who, through thronged dome 

and street, 
With Hymen's soft strains went the Bride-pair to greet. 

But within Troy's old walls, 
How changed now the note, as on Paris she calls, 
As She weeps o'er past bloodshed and ills without cure, 
Which 'twas his to inflict, and is her's to endure. 
3* 
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Strophe II. 

Thus, bred beneath some Shepherd's care, 
Far from his Dam and forest-lair, 
By old and young alike carest, 
A Lion grew, the House's pest. 
Harmless at first, and blandly gay, 
Oft, babe-like^in their arms he lay ; 
Oft, frisking round, in lovesome mood, 
Fawned, on each outstretched hand, for food ; 
Docile, affectionate, and free, 
The Children's foster-brother, He ! 

Antistrophe II, 

But now, upgrown to riper years, 
His Parents' nature all appears ; 
Fierce, at his hosts, — Oh, ill reprise 
For all their care ! — the Monster flies ; 
(Jnbid, into their Sheepfolds, breaks ; 
His rage in living slaughter slakes; 
A nuisance uncontrollable, 
A very Minister of hell, 
By Gods, in righteous judgment, sent 
To be a House's punishment 

Strophe III. 

Mirror bright of breathless skies, 

Idol, rich in beauty's dower, 
Arrow, winged to wound all eyes, 

Gentle Love's soul-piercing Flower ; 
Thus, to Ilion's towers She came, 
To her bed of guilt and shame,— 
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Baleful Guest ! on Priam's Race 
Heaping ruin and disgrace, 
She came, (so willed the Xenian Power,) 
Erinnys of the bridal bower. 

Antistropke III, 

'T has been said, in olden years, 

" Fortune never childless dies, 
" And, when good Luck disappears, 

** Instant ill its place supplies." 
But to this I answer : " No !" — 
For from evils evils flow, 
And Men's impious deeds beget 
Kindred deeds more impious yet ; 
While from the Righteous and the Wise 
A blest Posterity shall rise. 

Strophe IV. 

Old Wickedness engenders worse, 

And, soon or late, for Mortals' curse, 

The New, at its appointed time, 

Stalks forth with fresh relays of Crime, — 

With hardihood invincible, 

And plagues from blackest Ate's cell, 

Types of their Parents, types of Hell ! 

Antistropke IV. 

But Justice, friend to modest worth, 

Gilds with glad beams the smoke-grimed hearth ; 

From tricks and triumphs of the hour, 

From fraud-stained wealth and mob-cioTOvsA. ^ovtck 
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To scenes, where holier prospects rise, 
She turns, with irreverted eyes, 
And, onward, speeds us to the prize. 



Scene V. 

CHORUS, AGAMEMNON, CASSANDRA and CAPTIVES. 

[the latter in chariots.] 

CHORUS. 

Offspring of Atreus, Sacker of Troy ! 

With what welcomes shall I meet thee 1 

With what honors shall I greet thee, 
In what words express my joy, 
Neither passing the bounds of just acclaim, 
Nor detracting, in aught, from thy martial fame 1 
For, reckless of right, how many on earth 
To the substance prefer the mere shadow of worth ; ' 
O'er the down-trodden Wretch play a Mourner's part, 
While the grief-stroke itself glances light from their 

heart ; 
And as with Men's griefs, even so with their joys, 
Oft soiled, as they are, with Earth's baser alloys, 
Their smiles, like their tears, all forced and untrue ; 
But the Shepherd, who kens well their ways, at one 

view 
Can discern the bold truth from the flattering lie, 
The fond faithful heart from the watery eye. 
But Thou — (for I will not conceal the truth,) 
When, in Helena's cause, arraying our Youth, 
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When, like a false Pilot, to death-doomed Men 
A forced courage imparting, how dark did'st thou then 
In these eyes appear ! But the labour is o'er, 
And not lightly, but deep in our very heart's core, 
The Victor we hail on his own native shore. 
And now, of the Watch that at home remained, 
Each Man's words, each Man's deeds, having right as- 
certained, 

Fast Friend from false Foe 

Eftsoons shalt thou know, 
The Worker of weal from the Worker of woe. 

AGAMEMNON. 

First, Argos and my Country's Gods do I 
Salute, Auxiliaries of my return, 
As of the retribution which I have wrought 
On Priam's City ; for, o'er us, Heaven's Powers 
Sat arbitrant ! — And, not from Man's vain glosses 
Judged they the strife, but in the bloody urn 
Their suffrages, sure seals of Ilion's doom, 
Unwavering cast ; while, on the adverse side 
Stood Hope, her urn all-lone and empty. Still, 
In smoke the captured City tells her doom ; 
Still Ate's tempests live ; whilst, as they die, 
The embers round their golden breaths exhale. 
And now, it is but meet that, to the Gods 
Our grateful thanks we pay ; for well was spread 
The mighty Snare ; and, punished for a Woman, 
Has Troy succumbed beneath the Argive Beast, 
The Horses' Foal, the bucklered Host, that, at 
The Pleiads' setting, leap'd, so 6udden, forth, 
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And rampant o'er her, like a ravening Lion, 

Hath lapped the blood of Tyrants to its fill. 

— This to the Gods by way of prelude ; but 

For thee, — bearing in mind the thoughts, thou'st uttered, 

I here repeat and vouch them as mine own. 

'Tis rarely in Man's nature to behold 

E'en his best Friend's good fortune without envy ; 

Deep, in its victim's heart, the venomed barb 

A double pang inflicts, — this for his own 

Mischance, and that for the success of others. 

Instructed by experience, (for life's ways 

I have scanned, as in a mirror,) 1 say that, 

Men are not what they seem ; that, Friendship's self 

Full oft is but the shadow of a shade. 

Ulysses, who had sailed against his will, 

Alone, when yoked, ran true in harness with me. 

This much (whether he now be dead or living,) 

In justice must I say. For other matters, — 

For what concerns our City and its Gods, 

We will deliberate in public council ; 

That, what is well may still continue so, 

While all that's wrong may, by wise application 

Of knife or cautery, be straight removed. 

— And now, at my domestic hearth arrived, 

With this right hand will I salute the Gods, 

Who, having sent me forth, conduct me back. 

May Victory, which has followed, still attend us ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Men, Presbyters of Argos, here assembled ! 
Why should I blush before you, to avow 
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The love I bear my husband ? Time dispels 

Weak shame. Untaught by others, I will speak 

Mine own experiences, tell you my life 

Of suffering, all the while he was at Troy. 

And, first, what's worse, for Woman, than to sit 

All-desolate at home, without her Mate, 

Listening to contradictory reports, 

To tale on tale, each deadlier than the other 1 

Of wounds, indeed, had my good Lord received 

As many, as Rumour here inflicted on him, 

He'd be all-riddled over, like a net ; 

And, had he died as often as reported, 

He would have been a second Geryon, 

(Of him on earth I speak, not him below,) 

Girt with three forms, and dying once in each. 

What wonder, then, that midst reports so dire, 

My Friends had oft, perforce, to break the noose, 

Suspended from above, around my neck? 

*Tis thus, (pledge of my vows and thine,) our Son 

Orestes is not — as he should be— here 

To welcome thy return. But marvel not : 

Our good old spear-guest, Strophius of Phocis, 

Took him in friendly charge, of twofold ill 

Forewarning me, — thy danger before Troy, 

And — should'st thou fall — the Council's overthrow, 

Attended by Mob-anarchy, at home ; 

So prone are Men to trample on the fallen ! 

Nor deem this a mere pretext. — As for me, 

The gushing fountains of my tears are dry, 

To their last drop exhausted. Dim are these 

Late-watching eyes, which wept and wept, w\&& *\&\> 
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For thy dear sake kept up, my midnight lamp 
Burned on, unheeded. Oft in dreams was I 
At the gnat's least buz awakened, seeing round thee 
Ills, more than Sleep left; space or time to cover. 
Now, having borne all this, well may I, with 
Blithe soul, address my Lord, — call him our fold's 
True Watchdog, our Ship's Anchor, this high roof's 
Sustaining Column, the Sire's only Son, 
Unhoped-for Land to wave-toss'd Seamen's eyes, 
Serenest Morn-light, after night of storm, 
Sweet Fountain-rill to thirsting Wayfarer; — 
What joy to find escape from every need, 
And how ought T to honour him that gives it ! 
Envy, away ! We've had our share of ill. 
— And now, Beloved, from thy car alight — 
Yet stay ; set not, O King, thy foot on earth, 
Thy foot, which trampled Ilion into dust — 
Why this delay 1 Maids, instant to your task 
Assigned ! Down with the carpets for his feet ; 
Quick ! let his royal way be spread with purple, 
That we may welcome back, as Justice bids, 
Our Monarch to his unexpected home. 
— For what remains, my never-sleeping care, 
With the Gods' help, will order all aright 

AGAMEMNON. 

Offspring of Leda, Guardian of this House, 
Well with mine absence doth thy speech accord, 
Each spun out like the other. But such praise, 
To be of worth, must come from other lips. 
Treat me not as a Woman, nor, on earth 
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Thus prone, scream out thy barbarous welcomes to me, 

Broidering my way, and making me a theme 

For Envy, with her thousand tongues, to carp at. 

The Gods alone are worthy of such honours ; 

But for a Mortal thus to walk on gold 

And purple, — O, no ! no ! — I dare not do so. 

Honour me as a Man, not as a God. 

Fame needs not these adornments, these devices ; 

Her tongue speaks loud without them ; sound discretion 

Is God's best gift. Well may we call him blest, 

Who, in prosperity, has closed his days. 

Oh ! that such hopes, such lasting cheer, were mine! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, cross not thus my purpose. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Be assured, 
I shall not alter mine. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Has terror then 
Compelled thee to this vow ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

If ever man 
Spoke from conviction, so speak I to thee. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Had Priam conquered, what would he have done 1 

AGAMEMNON. 

He would have used thy purple for his feet ; 
I doubt it not 
4 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Then why not thou 1 Unless, 
Indeed, the fear of public blame abash thee. 

AGAMEMNON. 

The popular breath is mighty. 



Is to be envied. 



CLYTEMNESTRA. 

To be great, 



AGAMEMNON. 

A contentious spirit 
Is surely not the charactery of Woman. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Submission comes with grace from the Victorious. 

AGAMEMNON. 

And thou art bent on conquering 3 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Be persuaded ; 
And yield with a good grace. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Well then, if it 
Must needs be so, haste some one, and unloose 
These slavish sandals from beneath my feet, 
Lest, whilst I trample upon this sea-purple, 
Some jealous God's far eye may smite me ; for 
I blush thus to indulge, thus with rude steps 
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To soil the dear-bought treasures of the loom. 
Of this enough. And now, for yon fair Stranger. 

[Pointing to Cassandra. 

Receive her kindly. Precious, in the eyes 
Of God, is he who tempers might with mercy. 
None ever willingly embraced the yoke ; 
And She, of many spoils the chosen Flower, 
(An Army's gift,) has followed in my train. 
And now, since I, in this, must needs obey thee, 
I'll tread my way, on purple, to the palace. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

There is the Sea, (and who shall drain it dry 1) 

Nursing its oozy stores of purple, worth 

Their weight in silver, — dye for robes of Kings, — 

In which, thanks to the Gods, this House abounds ; 

Of which, or of aught else, it ne'er knew want. 

All this and more, as trodden dust, would I 

Have vowed, had but the Oracle enjoined it, 

In joyous ransom of a life so dear. 

Preserve the root ; and foliage o'er the house 

Shall spread, to screen us fromVDogstars' heat 

So thou, to thy domestic hearth returned, 

Still show'st, like Summer's heat, in Winter's cold ; 

And, when Jove turns the crude grape into wine, 

Be but the Master's gracious aspect there, 

And freshening coolness reigns throughout the house. 

Jove ! Jove ! Perfecter, perfect thou my vow,s 

And what thou deign'st to perfect, make thy care. 

[Exeunt Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 



I 
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CHORUS^ 

Strophe L 

Why this ever-boding fearl 
This dim sense of evil near ? 
These unbidden peals that roil, 
In death-dirges, o'er my soul 1 
Why, from this bosom's throne, 
Hath each glad assurance flown, 
Like a dream ? Tis many a year, 
Since our Fleet lay anchored here, 
Bound for Ilion's hostile shore; 

Antistrophe I. 

And now, I've lived to learn, 
From these eyes, that Fleet's return. 
Still, my Soul is drear and dim ; 
And, instead of Hope's glad hymn 
And of warblings to the lyre, 
Comes the Furies' dirge of ire. 
How I yearn with bodeful thought ; — 
God grant, it end in naught, 

And bright Hope be ours once more ! 

Strophe II. 

But the bounds of Overweal are such, 

That it often dies in its own too much ; 

For thin are the walls between health and disease, 

And Life's»Ship, which now gaily laughs in the breeze, 

Which so often has weathered the Storm's fiercest shock, 

How soon may it strike on the sea-hidden rock ! 
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Yet, despair not ; but, true to wise Caution's behest, 
O'er with part of thy wealth, and preserve thus the rest; 
And find solace in this, while bemoaning the cost, 
That the Ship has been saved, though the Cargo be lost. 

Antistrophe II. 

Many a boon from high Jove descends, 

And richer harvests may make large amends 

For long years of past Famine. But Man's life-gore, 

Once fallen on earth, O ! what spell can restore ? 

Else Jove, in his wrath, had not quenched the breath 

Of that Sage, who could call back Men's souls from 

death. 
— Did not Fate, from above, strive with Fate, in this 

breast, 
How, outstripping the tongue, might my heart have ex- 
pressed 
Its dark fears ! But I moan now in anguish and shame, 
Every hope sunk in gloom* every thought roused to flame. 



Scene VI. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, CASSANDRA and CHORUS. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
[Re-entering from the palace.] 
Into the house ! (I am speaking to Cassandra,) 
Since Jove vouchsafingly has placed thee here, 
With other Slaves, to share our lustral rites, 
.46 titles thy station near the Ctesian altar. 

4* 
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— Come ; quit thy car and be not too high-minded. 
Alcmena's Son was once, they say, sold for 
A Slave, and had perforce to bear the yoke. 
And, though such chance befall thee, still 'tis gain 
To serve a Lord of ancient race and fortune, 
For Upstarts are proverbially severe 
And reckless in the treatment of their Slaves. 
— Then, doubt not of due favour at our hands. 

CHORUS. 

She speaks but truth. Do thou then, being within 
Fate's toils, submit thee, if thou canst, to reason. — 
But thou art one, perhaps, that scorns all counsel. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Did she but deal in sounds articulate, 
Instead of her barbarian Swallow-twitter, 
I'd make her comprehend me, and obey. 

CHORUS. 

Obey ; as things are, what she says is best 

Be counsel'd then, and come down from thy chariot 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, I've not leisure to be dallying here 
Before the gate ; for, at our central altar, 
The Sheep stand ready for the sacrifice, 
In honour of this unexpected joy. 
If thou wilt do my bidding, do it quickly. 
Or, if thou comprehend not what I say, 
Instead of voice, lift up thy barbarous hand. 

[Making signi to her with her hands. 
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CHORUS. 

She stands in need of an interpreter ; 

Her mien is that of a wild beast new caught 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

She is mad, and must have her own headstrong way. 
For, coming from a newly captured City, 
She never will he taught to hear the bit, 
Till she has foamed her bloody rage away. 
I'll not degrade myself by talking to her. 

[Exit Clytemncitra. 

CHORUS. 

I'll not be angry, for I pity her. — 

Come now, Unhappy One, come quit thy chariot, 

And, yielding to thy fate, wear this new yoke. 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe I. 

O woe, woe, woe ! Ye Gods ! Thou Earth ! 
Apollo ! O Apollo ! 

CHORUS. 

Why these wild plaints of woe ? Why shriekest thou 

thus 
On Loxias? He is not the Mourner's God. 

CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe I. 
O woe, woe, woe ! Ye Gods ! Thou Earth ! 

Apollo! O Apollo! 
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CHORUS. 

Again, with voice ill-omened, She invokes 
The God, whose ear is turned from notes of woe. 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe II. 

Apollo ! O Apollo ! 
Aguieus, my Destroyer ! 
This second time thou hast destroyed me quite. 

CHORUS. 

Of her own woes She seems about to speak. 
Slave though she be, a God dwells in her souL 

CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe II. 

Apollo ! O Apollo ! 
Aguieus, my Destroyer ! 
Ha ! whither hast thou led me 1 To what roof! 

CHORUS. 

To that of the Atridse ; if thou know'st 
Not this, I tell thee ; and thou'lt find it true. 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe III. 
Ah! Ah! 
House abhorred of the Gods, 
Foul Witness of sin, 
Of Kin slain by Kin, 
With thy death-ropes and shambles and pavements of 
blood! 
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CHORUS. 

The Stranger seems like a sagacious Hound, 
Full-scent upon some blood-stained Felon's track. 

CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe III. 
Ah ! Ah ! 
Want ye proofs of my tale? 
Lo ! the Phantoms that rise, 
And yon Babes' dying cries, 
Slaughtered, roasted, served up, to their Father for food ! 

CHORUS. 

In sooth, we've heard of thy prophetic fame, 
But want no prophecies or prophets here. 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe IV. 

Ye Gods ! What is she plotting now 1 
Reckless still of every vow, 
What new ills, beneath this roof, 

Past endurance, past all curance, 
What hellish deed is she plotting now, 
Whilst all help and all hope stand aloof? 

CHORUS. 

Her former oracles were clear ; with them 
All Argos rings; but these I comprehend not 

CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe IV. 

Wretch ! darest thou this to perpetrate ? — 
Waiting on thy Royal Mate, 
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At the bath thou stand'st;— but how 

Such deed of shame shall I proclaim 1 
Yet come it will ; yea, the dark hand of hate 
Is stretched out for its prey, even now ! 

CHORUS. 

Not yet I fathom her ; through riddles, dim 

As these, in vain my thoughts would sound their way. 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe V. 

Woe's me ! Woe's me ! What's this I see 1 

Hell's net around him spread ? 
And, dabbled o'er with clots of gore, 

The Partner of his bed, — 
Murderess and Wife 1 — Howl, Furies, howl, 
In vengeance, o'er a deed so foul. 

CHORUS. 

What Fury is this, that thou summonest here, 
With her trumpet-blast 1 — Thine are not words of cheer ; 
They appal, they confound me ; and back on my heart, 
Turned to saffron, the sanguine drops start, 
And, like those of some Wretch in his last mortal strife, 
Seem to ebb with the rays of departing life, — 
But the dread hour draws near ! 

CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe V, 
Quick now ! Quick now ! Drive off the Cow 
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From the Bull !— Tis too late. 
Her deadly toils e'en now She coils 

Around her black-homed Mate. 
She strikes ; He's struggling in the flood, 
The bath, I tell ye, reeks with blood ! 

CHORUS. 

In oracular lore I boast not my skill ; 
Yet here can I nothing conjecture, but ill. 
And when ever came there, to mortal ears, 
Aught of good from these soothsaying Seers 1 — 
'Tis a Craft that aye deals in prognostics of woe. 
Verbose and ambiguous, though dread, as I know 
From this heart's piercing thrill. 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe VI. 

Alas ! for this luckless fate of mine, 
And the woes I am doomed to blend with thine ! 
Say, why hast thou brought me hither, oh ! why 1 
Was it only for this, that with thee 1 should die 1 

CHORUS. 

Thou'rt possess'd, thou art insane, 
And thou speakest in a strain, 
Sad though sweet, like the dun Bird, 
That, in yonder boughs, is heard, 
With her never-ceasing trill, 
Wailing "Ityn—Ityn"— still ! 
Through a life of budding ill. 
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CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe VI. 

The Nightingale's lot could I but share ! 
For the Gods, they have given her wings of air, 
And a sweet, sweet life, without sorrow or dread, 
While a two-edged axe is hung over my head. 

CHORUS. 

Whence this anguish of thy breast? 
Whence, as by some God possess'd, 
Pour'st thou forth these notes of fear, 
Trumpet- toned, yet sweet as clear ? 
Whence these Omens, Maiden, tell ? 
From what God, or by what spell, 
Hast thou learned these arts of hell 1 

CASSANDRA. 

Strophe VII. 

O Nuptials of Paris ! O Nuptials of blood ! 

To his Friends most accurst ! 
And thou, O Scamander, my Father's own Flood 

Where my young hopes were nurs'd, — 
Far, far hence must I go, 
On the banks of Cocy tus, to murmur my woe. 

CHORUS. 

What thou'st spoken, is most clear, 

Even for an Infant's ear ; 

But my soul within me quails, 

As I listen to thy wails, 

As thy heart-rending sorrows I hear. 
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CASSANDRA. 

Antistrophe VII. 

Alas for fallen Troy, fallen never more to rise ! 

And alas for her Victims slain ! 
For her herb-cropping Kine, which, in sacrifice, 

My Sire offered up, yet in vain, 
To save Troy from her doom ! 
But 'tis o'er; and my griefs I now sink in the tomb. 

CHORUS. 

'Tis a sequel to the rest ! 
And, weighing on thy breast, 
Ah ! too sure, some Demon-foe 
Tunes thy voice to notes of woe ; 
But the end it is not mine to know. 

CASSANDRA. 

No longer shall my Oracle be seen, 
Like a young Bride, half-peering through her veil, 
But as a Blast, towards the rising Sun, 
Shall flash up into light, with waves of woe, 
More whelming than before. I've done with riddles. 
And ye, vouch for me, with how true a scent 
I track the footsteps of ancestral crime. 
For there's a Choir, that never quits this roof, 
Harsh, though concordant, in their strains of ill. 
Aye, drunk with human blood, and ripe for deeds 
Of guiltiest daring, here their orgies dire 
The Sister-Furies hold ; here, not to be 
Dislodged, they hymn the House's primal shame, 
Cursing, in turns, a Brother's bed, so fraught 
5 
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With woe to him who trod it — Have I missed, 
Or, like a right-good Archer, hit my mark 1 
Or am I a Street-brawler, an Impostressl 
Attest then, on your oaths attest, how well 
I know the old transgressions of this House. 

CHORUS. 

And how can oaths cure inborn evil ? — But 

I marvel most that, bred beyond the sea, 

Thou speakest of things within this foreign City, 

As though thou had'st thyself been witness of them. 

CASSANDRA. 

The Seer, Apollo, has been my Instructor. 

CHORUS. 

Was he, a God, then smit with passion for thee 1 

CASSANDRA. 

Till now, indeed, I blushed to mention it 

CHORUS. 

Ay, for we are nice in our prosperity. 

CASSANDRA. 

He was a Suitor, breathing warmest love. 

CHORUS. 

And did ye then in love's embraces meet 1 

CASSANDRA. 

I promised Loxias, and then deceived him. 
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CHORUS. 

But not till thou wast Mistress of his artl 

CASSANDRA. 

E'en then was I predicting ills to Troy. 

CHORUS. 

And how did'st thou escape Apollo's wrath ? 

CASSANDRA. 

To punish my transgression, none believed me. 

CHORUS. 

To us, at least, thou seem'st to speak the truth. 

CASSANDRA. 

Woe's me ! Woe's me ! O misery ! Again 

The pangs of inspiration are upon me ! 

I am all awhirl with preludes of dark doom. 

See ye those Infants sitting on the tower, 

Like midnight Phantoms 1 Slain, 'twould seem, by 

friends — 
Poor Children, see how they hold out their hands, 
All filled with their own flesh, with their own entrails, 
The piteous mess, whereof their Father tasted. 
For this, I tell thee, that a craven Lion 
Plots vengeance dire, — that, wallowing in his lair, 
He waits at home, ah me ! the coming of— 
My Master, for I must bear a Slave's yoke. 
Ruler of Navies, Conqueror of II ion, 
He knows not what an execrable Bitch, 
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With glozing tongue and specious smile can, like 
A secret Ate, work for his destruction. 
Such is her daring ! Woman turns Manslayer. 
How shall 1 designate the Monster 1 How 
Call her ? An Amphisbaenal Or a Scylla, 
Dwelling in rocks, the bane of Mariners 1 
Hell's frenzied Mother, Outbreather, on friends 
And kin, of war implacable ? 
And how she shouted, the all-daring one, 
Loud, as in battle when its tide rolls back ! 
And now she feigns to joy at his return ! — 
— Well, well, believe or not ; it is all one. 
What will be, will be ; then wilt thou have pity, 
And pronounce me too true a Prophetess. 

CHORUS. 

Thyestes' feast, indeed, of Children's flesh, 
I knew and shuddered at; ay, and e'en now 
The unexaggerated truth appals me. 
But for the rest, I am quite thrown off my track. 

CASSANDRA. 

I say, thou shalt see Agamemnon's death. 

CHORUS. 

Hush, wretched one, hush thy foreboding tongue. 

CASSANDRA. 

No cure has Paeon for the ills I speak of. 

CHORUS. 

Not, if they must be ; but may Heaven avert them ! 
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CASSANDRA. 

Whilst thou are praying, they are intent on killing. 

CHORUS. 

What man dares perpetrate so foul a deed 1 

CASSANDRA. 

Thou hast not read mine oracles aright. 

CHORUS. 

The deed I have heard, but not the Perpetrator. 

CASSANDRA. 

And yet I know the Greek tongue, but too well. 

CHORUS. 

Ay, and the Pythian oracles: and yet 
They are dark and difficult to understand. 

CASSANDRA. 

Again ! What fire is this comes rushing on me ? 
Lyceus, help ! The two-legged Lioness, 
That, in the absence of the noble Lion, 
Lay with the Wolf, will kill me. — Ay, for me 
She brims the poisoned chalice of her wrath, 
And, whetting still the dagger for her Husband, 
Dooms him for bringing, me for being brought, here ! 
Why wear I then these mockeries of myself, 
Sceptre, or prophet wreath around my neck ? 

[Tearing her robei, and throwing away her garland. 
Off! Perish, ere I perish ! Down, and perish ! 
Thus I requite you, thus ! — Instead of me 
5* 
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Endow some other maiden with your curse. 

And see ! Apollo's self is stripping me 

Of my prophetic robes — He, who so oft 

Beheld me in them, tricked out, as it were, 

By his own hands, and made the common scoff 

Of Friends and Foes, — called Vagrant, Fortune-teller, 

Wretch, Maniac, — yet I endured it all. 

And now the Prophet has undone his Prophetess, 

Leading me, onwards, to a doom like this. 

Instead of my Sire's altar, stands a block, 

All-ready for its death-doomed Victim's blood. 

Yet, not unhonoured of the Gods, we die. 

Our Champion comes, a matricidal shoot, 

Sent to avenge the murder of his Sire. 

A wandering, long-lost Exile, he returns 

To cap the climax of his House's woe. 

The Father's fall, (for so the Gods have sworn,) 

Will be Fate's signal for the Son's return, 

Why stand I here in idle lamentation, 

Now that I've seen Troy fare, as she has fared, 

And those, who took her, to like judgment doomed 1 

I go to meet my fate ; greeting these gates 

Of death, unawed I go ; and now, my prayer is, 

That I may sink, at once, beneath the stroke; 

That, as my life-blood gently ebbs away, 

I may, without a struggle, close these eyes. 

CHORUS. 

O wretched Maid, yet wise as wretched ! long 
Has been thy tale. But, if thou know'st thy fate, 
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Why, like a Victim, by the Gods impelled, 
Thus walk'st thou forth, unshrinking to the altar ? 

CASSANDRA. 

By no delay should I escape my doom. 

CHORUS. 

But to die last is not without its gain. 

CASSANDRA. 

My day is come ; flight would avail me little. 

CHORUS. 

That daring spirit adds but to thy woes. " 

CASSANDRA. 

But to die nobly is itself a blessing. 

chorus. 
Ah ! such is not the language of the happy. 

CASSANDRA [starting back.] 

Woe to thee, Father, and thy noble Sons ! 

chorus. 
What is it ? What new fear thus startles thee ? 

CASSANDRA. 

Foh! Foh' 

CHORUS. 

Why thus fohfohest thou? What means 
This sudden loathing? 
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CASSANDRA. 

The House reeks with blood. 

CHORUS. 

How? Is it not the fume of sacrifice ? 

CASSANDRA. 

Rather, an exhalation from the grave. 

CHORUS. 

Assuredly 'tis no Assyrian odour. 

CASSANDRA. 

And now, within these palace-gates I go, 

Bewailing mine and Agamemnon's doom. 

Of life enough ! — Ah, Strangers ! Strangers ! — Think 

not, 
That like a Bird, misdoubting every bush, 
I yield to idle fear; vouch this for me, 
When, for a Man, a Man ill-mated falls, 
And when a Woman dies for me, a Woman. 
This only boon a dying Stranger asks. 

CHORUS. 

Poor Maid ! I grieve for thy predestined doom. 

CASSANDRA. 

Yet once more, ere I die, once more will I 
Give voice to my Soul's anguish. Thee, O Sun. 
Now gazing, as I do, on thy last beams, 
Thee I invoke that, on my Murderers' heads 
Just retribution light ; that though I die 
, A poor weak Slave, I die not unavenged. 
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O frail Estate of Mortals ! when most prosperous, 
A shade may change it, but, if adverse, then 
Gomes Fate's moist spunge, and blots the picture out. 
Of these I most commiserate the last. 

[Exit Cassandra. 
CHORUS. 

In Fortune's sweet society 

Who ever felt satiety? 

Who, though with her bounties brimming o'er, 

Ever drove the goddess from his door, 

Exclaiming : " Visit me no more !" — 
And now having leveled Troy's towers with the ground, 
And now by the Gods with bright victories crown'd, 
Home our Monarch returns; but, if doomed to pay 
For the slaughters and crimes of an earlier day ; 
If adjudged, as Death's debtor, himself to atone, 
For other men's blood, by now shedding his own, 
Who, knowing all this, who of mortals, would not 
Pray the Gods for a safer, a lowlier lot ? 

AGAMEMNON [from within.] 

Help ! Help here ! Murder ! 

FIRST CHORUS. 

Hist ! Who is crying murder? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Woe's me ! Another blow ! 

SECOND CHORUS. 

'Tis the King's voice ! 
And they are murdering him — 
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THIRD CHORUS. 

Can naught be done 
For his deliverance 1 

FOURTH CHORUS. , 

Sound the alarm 
And summon forth the Townsfolks to his rescue. 

FIFTH CHORUS. 

I say, rush in upon them ; seize the murderers, 
While yet their swords are reeking with the deed. 

SIXTH CHORUS. 

Enough of dallying ! Something must be done, 
And instantly ! 

SEVENTH CHORUS. 

That's clear; such deeds are but 
The preludes of approaching tyranny. 

EIGHTH CHORUS. 

Then, why stand idle 1 Trampling under foot 
All weak delay, our Foes are up and doing. 

NINTH CHORUS. 

What to devise or say, I know not ; yet 
Must something be resolved on, ere we act. 

TENTH CHORUS. 

E'en so. But, if indeed the King be dead, 
No words of ours will bring him back to life. 
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ELEVENTH CHORUS. 

Shall we, succumbent, drag on a vile life 
Beneath these Rulers, that disgrace the palace ? 

TWELFTH CHORUS. 

'Tis not to be endured ; I'd sooner die ; 
For death's a milder doom than tyranny. 

THIRTEENTH CHORUS. 

But can we, on the evidence of groans, 
Pronounce, for certain, that the Man is dead 1 

FOURTEENTH CHORUS. 

Men well should learn their tale, ere they avouch it ; 
To know is one thing, and to guess, another. 

FIFTEENTH CHORUS. 

Thou reasonest well. Whate'er Atreides' fate, 
'Tis right, I say, that we distinctly know it. 



Scene VII. 

[The Scene opens and displays CLYTEMNESTRA, armed with an 
axe, and standing over the dead bodies of AGAMEMNON and 
CASSANDRA.J 

CLYTEMNESTRA [advancing.] 

Of much which erst, to suit the time, I spoke, 
I blush not now to read my recantation. 
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Cacght in Lis ratal amplitude of robe, 

like a mescec Fish, he vainly straggled. Twice 

I Ezaote him : twice he groaned ; then sank, with limbs 

Relaxed in death : a third blow on the ground 

I dealt him, as he lav, in honour due 

To gloomy Dis, protector of the Dead. 

Thus fallen, in fury, he breathed forth his cool 

Spouting oat streams of blood, and sprinkling me 

With drops of murderous dew, sweet to my soul, 

As to Earth's teeming womb the heaven-sent shower. 

Rejoice then, Argive Sires, rejoice or not, 

As best beseems yon ; for myself, I say, — 

I did it, — and I glory in the deed ; 

And might one poor libations on the dead, 

Fd pour them here ; 'twere just, most just, to do so. 

His own domestic cup, with ills accurst, 

He filled, and then himself returned to drink it 

CHORUS. 

We stand aghast at thy audacious tongue, 

Thus vaunting o'er a murdered Husband's corpse. 

CLTTEMNESTRA. 

Yo practise on me, as a poor weak Woman ; 
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But know, — and I, with soul unflinching, say it, — 
That ye may praise or blame me, as ye list ; 
'Tis all as one. There Agamemnon lies ? 
My Husband, slain ! and 'twas a righteous Doer, 
Mine own right hand, that Blew him ! Ay, 'tis so. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe. 

What earth-gendered drug, or what potion, 
Upstirred from the deep-flowing ocean, 
Hast thou tasted, O Woman, that thus, on thy name 
Thou would'st heap execration and shame 1 

Thou hast cast him off, hast cut him off, 

Making thyself, thereby, the scoff* 
And the curse of thy very Nation. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Me to the People's execrations, me 
To exile from this City, thou condemnest, 
Yet had not a blame's-breath for that man there, 
Who, reckless of all ties, could, as a Lamb, 
(Though thousands bleated in his fleecy folds,) 
Slay even his own Daughter, dearest throe 
Of this sad womb, to lull the winds of Thrace. 
Why not, in retribution of Aw crimes, 
Expel him from the Land ) Or why, toward him 
So mild, art thou to me all rigour 1 But 
Threat on, I say, threat on; and, in like coin, 
Will I repay thee. If thou conquerest, — well ! 
Rule o'er me ; but should God ordain it otherwise, 
Taught, though too late, at least thou'lt learn discretion. 
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CHORUS. 

Antistrophe. 

Bold is thy speech, and proud thy bearing, 

And still, still, with fury unsparing, 

Raves thy Soul o'er its victims, — still fierce, in thine eye, 

Glares the bloodspot of vengeance ! — But nigh 
Draws the hour, when friendless and alone, — 
When, blow for blow, and groan for groan, 
Thou shalt render back expiation. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Now, hear the solemn purport of mine oaths !— 
By my just vengeance for a Daughter slain, 
By Ate and Erinnys, at whose shrines 
I slew the Slayer, — indulge not ye the hope, 
That I am walking in a house of Fear, 
While, guardian o'er its hearths, iEgisthus stands 
Still true and well-disposed to me as ever; 
The shield, beneath whose shelter I defy you. 

[Then pointing to the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra.] 
Low lies there the Insulter of his Wife, 
The Minion of Troy's Chryseids ; and, beside him, 
His spear-won Captive, his fair Prophetess, 
His Bedfellow and Shipmate. Of their deeds 
The penalty they 've paid. Lo ! there He lies, 
While, swan-like, having chanted her last strains, 
His Paramour lies with him ! — adding zest 
To the enjoyments of my nuptial bed. 



I 
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SEMICHORUS. 

O, that some Fate, on sudden wing descending, 
Without fierce pang or sick-bed's slow decay, 

Would, to our tortured souls, bring sleep unending, 
Since He, our guardian Friend, is snatch'd away. 

What did he not for Woman undergo 1 

And now 'tis Woman's hand that lays him low. 

CHORUS. 

Helen ! Mad Helen ! Alas for thy guilt, 

And the blood, before Troy, the blood, which thou'st spilt ! 

SEMICHORUS. 

And now, to consummate the strife, 
So long within this palace rife, 

By a blood-red stain, 

That must aye remain, 
Thou hast quench'd its noblest life. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Old Man, however by ills deprest, 
Call not upon Death to give thee rest, 
Nor vent against Helen thy rage, as though She, 
Murderous Pest ! She alone 
Had thy Thousands o'erthrown, 
And brought down all this anguish on thee. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Thou, whose hate relentless lowers 
O'er the twain Tantalid towers, 
Arch destroyer ! To my woe, 
Well thy hellish arts I know. 
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To each Brother long a Pest, 
Now thou steelest this Woman's breast, 
Murderess foul ! Inspired by thee, 
There she stands, in horrid glee, 
Like a Raven, o'er its prey, 
Screaming her discordant lay. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay, now in sooth thou arguest well, 
Naming thus the Daemon fell, 

That has our Race undone. 
'Tis from him, that comes their thirst for gore, 
'Tis through him that, ere one woe is o'er, 

Another has begun. 

SEMICHORUS. 

This Demon then dost thou proclaim, 
As Worker of thine House's shame? 
Fye on such mention of our woe ! 
Alas ! 'twas Jove ordained it so ; 
And, come what may, of good or ill, 
It comes from Jove's all-ruling will 

CHORUS. 

My King ! Alas, my King ! 

With what tears shall I deplore thee ? 

How express the love I bore thee. 
My King ! Alas, my King ! 

With yon Spider's meshes o'er thee, 

Pale in death, thou liest before me, 
O my King ! Alas, my King ! 
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SEMICHORUS. 

Woe ! Woe ! 
On a loathsome bed thou liest, 
By a fraud ftil death thou diest, 

Woe! Woe 
To the hand and the steel that laid thee low ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou sayest that I took the Monarch's life ! 

'Twas Alastor, say rather, 

The ill genius of Atreus, his gluttonous Father, 
Who, coming in guise of the dead Man's Wife, 

Hath avenged each Infant's early doom, 

By slaughtering a Hero on their tomb. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Thou ! guiltless of the foul offence ! 
Who'll dare avouch thine innocence 1 
How 1 How 1 And yet Alastor's breath 
Might aid thee in the work of death. 
Grim, on the flood 
Of kindred blood, 
On comes the War-god in his might, 

On, on, so ruthlessly, that e'en 

The Child-devourer's self, I ween, 
Would shudder at the sight 

CHORUS. 

Woe ! woe ! My King ! My King ! 

With what tears shall I deplore thee 1 

How express the love I bore thee 1 
O my King ! Alas, my King ! 
6* 
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With yon Spider's meshes o'er thee, 
Pale in death, thou liest before me, 
O my King ! Alas, my King ! 

SEMICHORUS. 

. Woe ! Woe ! 
On a loathsome bed thou liest, 
By a fraudful death thou diest ; 
Woe ! Woe 
To the two-edged steel that laid thee low ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, say not his doom was unjust or severe ; 

For did he not bring perdition here 1 

Mine Iphigeneia, sweet opening gem 

Of our twofold, but united, stem, 

That much bewept Floweret, — 'twas he who blighted, 

And worthily now is the act requited. 

Then let us not hear of his vauntings in hell ; 

With the sword he slew, by the sword he fell. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Bereft of thought, 

I know not where to flee, 
Amidst a falling House distraught — 
For see ! For see ! 
The tempest gathers, and the sky rains blood, 
Not drop by drop, but down in one black flood, 
Shaking the mansion to its base, 
While still, o'er a devoted Race, 
Stern Fate, with swift-avenging hand, 
On other whetstones whets her righteous brand. 
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CHORU8. 

Thou Earth ! Thou Earth ! O, would that we 

Had slept within thy darksome bed, 
Ere doomed a sight, like this, to see — 

Our Sire, our Monarch, dead ! 

Cold, in his silver bath, he lies ; 
And who shall grace his obsequies? 
Wouldst thou, the Slayer, weep the Slain 1 

With graceless grace, 

Would'st thou erase 
From off thy soul the damn'd stain ? 

SEMICHORUS. 

Bending o'er the Hero's bier, 

Who shall pay the funeral tear, 

Or chant his praise with soul sincere 1 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

What's that to thee 1 

He was slain by me, 
And by me and mine shall he buried be, 

Not with royal pomp and funeral tear; — 

But Iphigeneia his Daughter dear, 
With outstretched arms shall meet him ; 

Ay, on Acheron's coast, 

His Daughter's Ghost 
With a kiss of love shall greet him. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Reproach upon reproach ! And who 
Shall judge betwixt the' false and true 
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The Spoiler it spoiled, the Slayer is slain ; 

For fix'd as Jove's eternal reign, 

It stands, that the Shedder of blood shall bleed,— 

That the Doer shall suffer ! Even so 'tis decreed. 

And who shall the long, the dark curse-stain efface 

From this Mansion 1 Alas, for its woe-wedded Race ! 

CHORUS. 

Thou Earth ! Thou earth ! O, would that we 

Had slept within thy darksome bed, 
Ere doomed a sight, like this, to see — 

Our Sire, our Monarch, dead ! 
Cold, in his silver bath, he lies ; 
And who shall grace his obsequies 1 
Wouldst thou, the Slayer, weep the Slain 1 

With graceless grace 

Would'st thou erase 
From off thy soul the damned stain 1 

SEMICH0RU8. 

Bending o'er the Hero's bier. 

Who shall pay the funeral tear, 

Who chant his praise with soul sincere 1 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay, now thou'st lit upon the truth, 
And glad were I, in very ruth, — 

How hard soe'er 

These ills to bear, — 
Would he, the dark Pleisthenid Foe 
But swear to quit this House of woe, 
Transferring to some other Line 
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His hate, his influence malign. 
Small pittance would my wants supply, 
A mite content me, could but I 
The tide of kindred slaughter stay, 
And chase our mutual hate away. 



Scene VIII. 

CHORUS,' CLYTEMNESTRA, .EGYSTHUS. 
JEGYSTHUS. 

Blest Light of a retributory Day ! 
Now would I say, that Justice from above 
Disdains not cognizance of crimes on earth 
Since stretch'd there, in his Fury-woven robe, 
(Sight welcome to mine eyes,) that Man I see 
Atoning for the wrongs his Sire had wrought. 
For Atreus, this Land's Ruler, and his Father, 
On some dispute about the sovereignty, 
Expelled Thyestes from his home and country, 
Thyestes, his own Brother and my Father. — 
However, (to be brief,) in course of time, 
Secure, as he now thought himself, from death 
Or further wrong, to his paternal hearth, 
In suppliant guise, the Exile ventured back. 
Him Atreus, this Man's impious Sire, as though 
In joy for his return, with festal welcome 
And outward hospitality receiving, 
Served up to him, for food, his Children's flesh ! 
The feet and finger-joints removed, naught but 
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An indistinguishable mass was seen, 

Whereof, in ignorance, eating, on our Race 

Did he entail its heritage of woe. 

But, when apprised of the unnatural deed, 

He shrieked and fell back vomiting ; then spurned 

The banquet from him, with loud curses on 

The House of Pelops: "Perish" (he exclaimed,) 

" Thus Perish all the Race of Pleisthenes !"— 

Hence 'tis thou seest him lying there, while I 

Stand here the righteous author of his fall ; 

For me, the thirteenth Child, a swaddled Babe, 

Me, with my hapless Father, he drove out, 

But Justice brought me back, a man ! From far 

Off Lands, I reached him, — ay, with meshes, wove 

For his destruction, have I reached my Foe. 

And now come, Death, I say, and welcome ! Since 

I have seen him pay the debt to Justice due. 

CHORUS. 

iEgisthus, this effrontery in crime 
I like not. Thou plead'st guilty to the deed, 
Own'st thyself sole contriver ! Hope not then 
To hide thy head from justice, — to escape 
The stonings and the curses of the People. 

JEGISTHUS. 

Thou talk so, sitting at the lowest oar, 

To those on the bench above ! Old as thou art, 

Thou shalt, and to thy cost, be taught discretion. 

Imprisonment and fasting, e'en in age, 

Are the Soul's best Physicians. Seeing, I say, 
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Seeing, seest thou not this ! Kick not against 

The pricks, lest, stumbling, thou should'st hurt thyself. 

CHORUS [to Clytemnestra.] 

Woman ! and is it thus thou welcomest home 
Thy Lord from war? Left guardian of this house 
Could'st thou first wrong his bed, then plot his murder 1 

-EGISTHUS. 

Railing may lead to wailing ! In sad sooth, 
Thou hast a tongue, but not like that of Orpheus. 
He all things captive led by his sweet voice, 
But thou, with thy vain yelps provoking us, 
Shalt be thyself led captive. Force must tame thee. 

CHORUS. 

What ! Thou hold sway in Argos ! Thou, I say, 
Who, great in villany, could'st plan the deed, 
Yet had'st not nerve, with thine own hand, to do it 

JEGISTHUS. 

Ay ; for it lacked a woman's wiles to do it 
The sight of me, his ancient Foe, would have 
Aroused suspicion, and thus marred the whole. 
But now, armed with his might and means, I stand 
Prepared to rule. The disobedient and 
O'er pampered Steed, that runs not true in harness, 
Will find his yoke but heavier. Prison-darkness 
With its stern comrade, Hunger, shall subdue 
The most refractory. 
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CHORUS. 

Why did'st thou then* 
With thy base soul, not kill the man thyself? 
But 'twas his Wife, — (pollution of the Land 
And the Land's Gods,) that slew him! — Where's 

Orestes 1 
Beholds he yet the light, that, in his strength 
Returning here, with fortune for his friend, 
He may wreak vengeance on the bloody Pair 1 

JEGISTHUS. 

Peace to thy taunts and threats, or soon thou'lt learn — 

CHORUS. 

Here, Comrades ! Friends ! The crisis is at hand. 
Ho ! Here with your drawn swords ! 

JEGISTHUS. 

I, too, have a sword. 
And stand no more in fear of death, than thou dost 

CHORUS. 

Be " Death" the word ! And Fortune judge between us. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Not so, my Best-beloved ! Let us have done 
With horrors. Ample is the harvest of them 
Already reaped. Then, let's have no more bloodshed ; 
And ye, old Men, home to your dwellings ! Home, 
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I say, lest worse mishap o'ertake you ! We 
Have done but, as behooved us. Of " the shocks 
That Flesh is heir to," we have had our portion, 
Sad Victims of an angry Demon's curse. 
Then scorn not to be taught, though by a Woman. 

-EGISTHUS. 

But that, in such vain flowers of speech these men 
Should be permitted to indulge, should spurt 
Forth such abuse, and, deaf alike to Fate's 
And Reason's warnings, thus insult their Ruler, — 

CHORUS. 

'Tis not for Greeks to fawn upon the base. 

JEGISTHUS. 

The day will come, when I shall clutch thee yet 

CHORUS. 

Not, if kind Fate should guide Orestes home. 

JEGISTHUS. 

I know that Hope's the food, which Exiles feed on. 

CHORUS. 

Go on ! Since it must needs be so, go on ! 
Wax great in guilt, tread Justice under foot, — 

JEGISTHUS. 

Now, sure as fate, shalt thou repent this folly. 

7 
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CHORUS. 

Crow on ! Strut, like a Cock, beside thy Dame ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Heed not their yelpings : Thou and I within 
This house will rule, and order all aright 



i 



APPENDIX. 



NOTES. 

1. Thrice six the main. — p. 14. 

A metaphor taken from the game of Dice, in which 
the sudden light of the Torch is compared to the highest 
throw of the Winner. 

2. .... Secrecy upon these lips 
Hath set her seal. — p. 14. 

^Eschylus's words, however, are — pov$ kid yfcwcr<fy piya$ 
Pijfyxs — the literal translation of which would be — 
a big Ox on this tongue hath set his foot — a proverb 
derived from the circumstance of money, in those days, 
being stamped with the figure of an Ox, (like Pecunia 
from Pecus,) and applied to persons who, by bribery or 
any other strong interest, had been induced to hold their 
tongues. The Watchman, however, does not mean to 
say that he has been bribed ; the whole tenor of his 
speech, indeed, implying quite the contrary. 

3. This house might best the tale unfold. — p. 14. 

In allusion to the adultery of Clytemnestra and JSgis- 
thus. 
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4. Chorus. — p. 14. 

The Chorus consisted of a certain set of persons, 
Nymphs, Captive Women, Elders, or others, and varied 
in numbers, being often fifty, and sometimes not more 
than half that number. They sang, at intervals, during 
the representation, hymns to the Gods, or songs appro- 
priate to the scenes before them. The entrance of the 
Chorus was through the Orchestra, in front of which, 
over against the middle of the stage, stood an Altar-like 
elevation with steps, called the Thymele. On this the 
Chorus grouped itself, when not singing, the Choragus, 
or Leader standing on the floor of the Thymele, the bet- 
ter to see what was passing on the stage, and to com- 
municate with the persons there present. For, although 
the Choral Ode was sung, in common by them all, yet, 
when the Chorus took part in the dialogue, one indivi- 
dual carried on the discourse, as spokesman for all the 
rest Hence the alternation of Thou and Ye, in ad- 
dressing the Chorus. The Thymele lay exactly in the 
centre of the whole building ; all the measurements 
were made from thence, and the Semi-circle of the 
Amphitheatre was described from this, as its centre. 
It was, therefore, a significant circumstance, that the 
Chorus, which was, in fact, the ideal Representative of 
the Audience, should have its station in the very spot to 
which all the radii from their seats converged. See 
Schlegel on Dramatic Literature, and Sir Walter 
Scott's Essay on the Drama. 

5. Unburnt Offering. — p. 16. 

Various interpretations have been given to the words 
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drfvptov tlpwy, in the original ; some applying them to 
the Sacrifices of the Furies or of the Fates; some to the 
Sacrifice of Iphigeneia ; and others to the general ne- 
glect of Sacred Rites, during the Expedition against 
Troy. 

6. In either War~soul there is none. — p. 16. 
The word in the original, is jiv«x6$, marrow. 

7. Cakes and unguents rare. — p. 17. 

Similar cakes seem to have been used in the sacrifi- 
cial offerings of the Hebrews. See Leviticus, chap. ii. 

8. This, White.—?. 17» 

I have ventured to differ from other translators, by 
making the second Eagle wholly white, and by taking 
the word tZoxiv, as descriptive, not of the Bird's back, 
but of his flight, in rear of the black one. Since making 
the foregoing remark, I have seen Droysen's Version of 
jEschylus, and find that he has put the same construction 
upon t%07tiv, that I have : 

• • • Der Adler der schwarze und hinter ihm 
Ein weisser Aar. — 

9. On its spear-hand. — p. 17. 

X?p6$ ix SoptTtaMov, — that is, on the right-hand, or 
the hand that wields the spear. Milton, in his Paradise 
Lost, B. iv. L. 784, employs the same figure : 

. . . . « As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear." 
7* 
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» 

10. In pride of state. — p. 17. 

ITajurtpf rtfois iv t'Spatcrtv — in very conspicuous seats, 
which words Symmons considers as having a technical 
meaning, drawn from the science of Augury, and refer- 
ring to the perches of the Eagles. 

11 . Sing alas ! alas ! — p. 18. 

Alfavov, AibwoPi t iris , — literally — say alas for Linus ! 
Alas for Linus ! — originating probably in the lamenta- 
tions of the Muse over her Son, Linus. 

12. Of minds diverse. — p. 18. 

Armani, biaaov^ 'A^psc'Sas — as marking the different 
tempers and dispositions of the two Brothers. Homer 
everywhere draws them with the same distinctions of 
character. 

13. Quenchless is Diana's ire 

Against the winged Hounds of her Sire. — p. 18. 

The Hare, in the language of symbolism, means Troy, 
and the Eagles, Troy's Destroyers, the Atridse, against 
whom Diana, as the patroness of the former, is there- 
fore supposed to be incensed. The Eagles are here 
called the Winged Hounds of Jupiter. In the Iliad, one 
of them is styled his Hunter or Game-catcher, [©^p^rijp.] 
II. xxiv. 316. — In the " Cassandra" of Lycophron, The- 
seus and Paris are called two Eagles, from having, each 
of them, carried off that poor trembling Bird, Helen ! 

14. Fairest Queen ! Thus kind is she 
To wild Nature's progeny. — p. 18. 

" We that take purses" (says YsAsteS^ iv £<& Vj Vtofe 
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Moon and Seven Stars ; — then, let not us, who are 
Squires of the Night's body, be called Thieves of the 
Day's beauty ; let us be — Diana's Foresters, Gentlemen 
of the Shade, Minions of the Moon." So wild Animals, 
according to the Mythology of the Ancients, might boast 
the especial patronage and protection of the same gra- 
cious Mistress, beneath whose beams they stole forth to 
feed and play. 

15. Ie'tan. — p. 19. 

An Epithet of Apollo, derived, according to some, from 
iaaOat to heal ; but according to others, either from li vcu 
to shoot arrows, or from 'IjJ, 'l»J, an exclamation of joy, 
used in calling upon him. 

16. Calchas. — p. 19. 

For an account of this celebrated Diviner, see Homer's 
11. i. 69. 

17. For He , who bloomed in days of eld, 
And He, whom the thrice-victor quelVd, — 

These both have passed away. — p. 19. 

The three Deities here designated, were Ouranos or 
Coelus; Kronos or Saturn; and Zeus or Jupiter; of 
whom, the first was deposed by the Second, and the 
Second by the Third. Tptaxr^p, or Thrice-victor, was 
a term applied, in the Palaestra, to one who had thrice 
thrown an adversary, and is said to have been given to 
Jupiter on account of his three great victories, viz : over 
the Titans ; over his Father Saturn ; and over the Giants. 
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18. Who bids us scan, 

Instruction's ways, who teaches Man 
By sufferings to be wise. — p. 20. 

Tbv ippovuv j3potfoi>$ 66w- 
(rowfa, 'tbv rtddet (id9o$ 
Otvta xvptco$ tf#£W. 

" This portion of the Chorus," (as Mr. Harford justly 
observes,) " is highly interesting, not only from its pen- 
sive tone and moral grandeur, but also, as having appa- 
rently suggested to Gray the train of thought which 
pervades his beautiful Ode to Adversity. That he had 
these fine lines in view is evident, from his having pre- 
fixed them, as a motto, to that Ode, between which and 
the " O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium," of Horace, 
(from which Dr. Johnson supposes him to have taken 
the hint,) the connection is much less apparent 

19. Her veil, in saffron stream, along the ground 
Down trailing. — p. 22. 

Kpoxov /3a$a$ 6' 1 $ rtkbov %eovaa, — which Stanley, 
Abresch, and others, have rendered " pouring out her 
blood on the ground." Now, to say nothing of the im- 
probability of a great poet, like -flSschylus, being guilty 
of so far-fetched a metonymy as the substitution of saffron 
for blood, or having had the bad taste to represent Iphi- 
geneia as glancing round her eyes on the sacrificers, 
and as in act to speak, whilst the blood was already 
streaming from her tender throat,* we have evidence, 

* This would have been worse than Irene, (in Dr. Johnson's play 
of that name,) who had to speak two lines with the bow string 
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a few lines farther on, that such was not the fact, — that 
her blood had not then been shed, — nay, that the Poet, 
like the Painter, had resolved to draw a veil over this 
part of the dreadful scene. — Ta 8' hOsv ovr' tiSov, ovt' 
ivvsnoi — But what ensued I neither saw nor say. 

The circumstances of Iphigeneia enfolding herserlf in 
her robes, whilst falling", (rfirt^oicrt rtpptrtFrr-,) has been 
imitated by several Poets, more particularly by Euri- 
pides, in describing the death of Polyxena, and by Ovid, 
in his Story of Lucretia, with this difference, that, while 
the former simply relates the fact, leaving the rest to 
the imagination of the spectator or reader, the two 
latter further acquaint us with the reason, or motive, 
which swayed their Heroines in doing so. Thus, Eu- 
ripides : — 

(dvrjGxovs ofjua$ 

Hecuba, 567. 
• • • " Even in death 
Studious of decency, she fell." 

And Ovid : 

«« Tunc quoque, jam moriens, ne non procumbat honeste 
Respicit Hsec etiam cura cadentis erat" 

"And e'en in death, with modest care she tries 
To fall with limbs composed in honourable guise." 

20. When he the third libation pour'd. — p. 22. 
The third in order of any thing was held to be under 



around her nock, and then be strangled on the stage, — the audience, 
meanwhile, shoutiug murder! murder I— See Bos well's Life of Johnson. 
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the protection of Ztvs Xcrtr t p t Jupiter, the Saviour, and 
to him, therefore, as such, the third Libation, at feasts, 
was offered. 

21. Yet why the future strive to know ? — p. 23. 

Milton and Gray, and many others of our Poets have, 
each of them, the same thought Thus the former, in 
his Comus : % 

" Be not over-exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils; 
For grant they be so; while they rest unknown 
What need a man forestall his date of grief) 
And run to meet what he would most avoid." 

And Gray, in his Ode to Eton College : — 

" Yet ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late]" 

22. Apia. — p. 23. A name of the Peloponnesus. 

23. Wingless Tale— p. 23. "Arttfcpo* $d* t$. 

This is a phrase, which has given rise to endless dis- 
cussions amongst the critics. I have taken it as in 
opposition to «rt«a 7ttsp6svta, or the 'Om'pMV fyda/xato^ 
in the verse but one preceding. 

24. The telegraphic Fire. — p. 25. 

Courier-fire I ought rather to have said, 'Ayyapoj, 
according to Herodotus, being a Persian word, and sig- 
nifying a Courier or Messenger. These Couriers are 
said to have travelled with unequalled rapidity. There 
were regular relays of them, at fixed stations along the 
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road, and neither frost, nor snow, nor storm, nor heat, 
was allowed to obstruct their course. "The first 
Courier," continues the historian, "delivers his busi- 
ness to the second, the second to the third, and so on, 
tiJl the whole journey is accomplished. This mode of 
conveying intelligence, the Persians call 'Ayydptwv. — 
Herod. Urania, c. 98. 

25. Child of the Fire that rose on Ida's hill. — p. 25. 

The practice of conveying intelligence by fire-signals 
is frequently mentioned by ancient writers. See Homer, 
II. xviil 207; Herodot ix. 3; Thucydides ii. 94; Virg. 
Mn. ii. 256 ; Polyb. x. 43, &c. There is a pretty story 
in Pausan. Corinth, of Lynceus, after the dreadful mar- 
riage night, which he alone, of the fifty brothers, sur- 
vived, making like signals to Hypermnestra, of his safe 
arrival at Lurceia, and of her answering him from La- 
rissa. As to the possibility of transmitting a signal by 
fire from Mount Ida to Argos, by means of the succes- 
sive stations above enumerated, that part of the ques- 
tion seems to have been sufficiently answered by Vossius 
and Casaubon. [See Symmons* and Harford's Notes, 
to their respective Translations^ pp. 31 & 175.] 

The Bard of the North has given us several spirited 
descriptions of burning Beacons, and Macaulay one 
finer still, in his " Spanish Armada." 

The following version of iEschylus's Lay (differing in 
metre, however, from the original,) was made by the 
present translator several years since, and published 
under the title of 
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'* GRECIAN FIRE-SIGNALS :" 

Ilion, last night, in ashes laid ! 

And who, so swift, the news convey'd? — 

'Twas Vulcan ; peering through the night, 

O'er Ida's groves he shone ; 
And watch to watch, and height to height, 

The herald flame sent on ; 
From Ida to the Lemnian steep, 
From Lemnos up to Jove's proud keep, 

To Athos, swept the fiery shower ; 
Thence, chequering ocean with its rays, 
All-sunbright burst the golden blaze 

On far Macistus' tower ; 
Nor slept ; but, gathering swift relay, 
Shot, crackling, on its airy way — 
O'er wild Euripus' stream it flew; 
Messapion's guards the signal knew, 
Kindled their heathery piles on high, 
And sped the glad news through the sky. 

And on, still on, still undecay'd, 
It bounded o'er Asopus' glade, 
Shone, moonlike, on Citheron's height, 
And roused up fresh relays of light, 
And on again ; — unspent, unsleeping, 

On the herald meteor came ; 
Now o'er lake Gorgopis sweeping, 
Now up -flSgiplancton leaping, 

High it soar'd, a beard of flame, 
High — in renew'd strength elate — 
O'er the far Saronic strait 

To Arachne's answering pyifc*, 
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Thence towards Argos — nigher — nigher — 

O'er Agamemnon's roof down swoops the Idsean Fire. 

26. Such the appointed order of the Torch-race. — p. 26. 

The Poet, in this passage, alludes to the Torch-games, 
instituted in honour of Vulcan, in which a Torch was 
passed, from hand to hand, by the several runners, each 
of whom formed, as it were, a successive link in one 
great chain of the whole. The first, after running a 
certain distance, handed it to a second, and the second, 
in like manner, to a third, and so on, till it reached the 
goal. The art of the thing consisted in keeping the 
Torch unextinguished during the rapid movements re- 
quired of the competitors in the race. Plato, in his 
Treatise de Legibus, alludes to the game, as affording a 
lively image of the successive generations of Men: 
rivitvtss scat £xtp£<povtt$ 7tat5a$, xaQdrttp Xa^urtaSa, tbv 
fiiov rtapa&'Sovrcs, aT&ois k\ aTJkcov. — "Engendering and 
rearing children, and, in this manner, delivering down 
life, like a Torch, from one to another." 

So also Lucretius : — 

" Augescunt alise gentes, alise minuuntur ; 
Inque brevi spatio mutantur Ssecla Animantum, 
Et, quasi Cursores, Vitai lampada tradunt." 

L. ii. 75. 

" Nations thus 

Flourish or fade ; a few brief years roll round, 
And Sire to Son, through every reasoning rank, 
Yields, like a Racer, o'er the busy course 
His Lamp of Life." — Mason Good. 
8 
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27. Who , o'er Troy's tower s, thy net hast flung. — p. 27 

Similar expressions occur in several of the Hebrew 
writers. See Job xix. 6; Lament i. 13; Ezek. xii. 13; 
xvii. 20 ; Hosea vil 12 ; Hab. i. 15, 16, 17. 

28. Not a God to their guilt gives heed, — p. 28. 

" How doth God know 1 Can He judge through the 
dark cloud ?" " Tush, God hath forgotten ; He hideth 
away his face, and he will never see it Tush, say they, 
how should God perceive it ? Tush, the Lord shall not 
see it, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it" — Job 
xxii. 13; Psalms x. 11 ; lxxiii. 11 ; xciv. 7. 

29. The flushed Sons of luxury. — p. 28. 

"Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed 
upon earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
and the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment? Though 
bis excellency mount up to the heavens, and his head 
reach unto the clouds; yet shall he perish forever: and 
they, which have seen him, shall say, Where is he ?" — 
" I was grieved at the wicked ; I did also see the un- 
godly in such prosperity : Their eyes swell with fatness, 
and they do even what they lust. Then thought I to 
understand this; but it was too hard for me, until I went 
into the sanctuary of God ; then understood I the end of 
these men ; namely, how thou dost set them in slippery 
places, and casteth them down and destroyest them. 
O how suddenly do they consume, perish, and come to 
a fearful end !"— Job xx. 4, 5, 6, 7; Psalms lxxiii. 3 — 18. 
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'• A calmer Lot be mine I — p. 28. 

The following beautiful lines are from the 8th Ne- 
3an of Pindar : — 

Et?7 flTJ ttOfS flOL fOL- 

ovtov rjOos, Zsv rtaHsp. 'A&Xa xt%tvBoi$ 
Ar(7u6(u$ £coa$ iq>a7ttol(jLavi BwCiv 6$ 
Ilatcrc xXio$ firj to 8vG$a[AOv rtpotfa4*>. 
"Xpvoov Bv%ovtai, Tttdiov 5 eVspot 
Artipavtov' iyd 5' acftfotj a6wi; xal 
XOovi yvca xafovtyai- t 

fi' 9 avvsmv alvyta, fxofX' 

fyav & irtLOrtebpcdv a%n!pol$. 

" O Father Jove, 

Such temper far from me remove. 

The simple paths of life be mine ; 

That when this being I resign, 

I to my children may bequeath 

A name they shall not blush to hear. 

Others for gold the vow may breathe, 

Or lands that see no limit near : 

But fain would I live out my days, 

Beloved of those with whom they're past, 

In mine own city, till at last 

In earth my limbs are clad ; 

Still praising what is worthy praise, 

But scattering censure on the bad. — Cary. 

But she is o'er the Seas afar. — p. 29. 
I never read the Strophe, of which ttate \\&fc format *> 
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part, without being reminded of a beautiful little Scotch 
song, beginning :— 



Ci 



Peggy, fair Pe<rgy, is over the sea, 
Leaving her country, her kindred, and me ; 

Lang shall we mourn, 

Ere she return — 
She is over the sea with a soldier ! 
Friends that watched o'er her sae lang, and so weel, 
Hearts, that were ever sae loving and leal, — 

A' are forgot," &c. &c. 



32. It has fled his eager grasp. — p. 30. 

" But, O, as to embrace me she inclin'd, 
I waked ; she filed ; and day brought back my night" 
Milton's Sonnet "On his Deceased Wife? 

33. And well may Greece be sick at heart. — p. 30. 

From " the Tale of Troy divine," no less than from 
that of Cesar's or Napoleon's campaigns, might we be 
instructed, if inclined to be so, in the miseries of war. 
The myriads, the uncounted myriads, which have per- 
ished, on all sides, (as I once heard an eloquent Friend 
observe,) by sword and flame, by famine, cold, and 
fatigue, are remembered, on earth, no more than the 
clouds of yesterday. The masses, that fell here and 
that fell there, are recorded incidentally on the page of 
history, but the individuals, who composed those masses, 
remain as unknown as the drops of rain which formed 
those clouds that are now passed away for ever. 
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34. Envy of their happier fate, — p. 31. 

Here I have followed Bothe's reading, which, be- 
• sides making common sense of the passage in question, 
has, moreover, the merit of assigning a cause for the 
jealous hatred then springing up against the avenging 
Brothers, who instead of finding graves, as so many of 
their countrymen had, under the walls of Troy, were 
returning in triumph to their native shore. 

35. Of this 

Does Mud's twin-sister, thirsty Dust, assure me, 
That not in dumb show, not in kindled flame, — p. 30. 

• MaptfvpM 8f fiot xd<si$ 

rfyXoiJ iiwoupoft Butyta xovi$, tabs, — 
*Q$ ovt J dvav6o$, x, 4, %. 

The meaning of these lines, as I take it to be, is, 
«that the dust, raised by the Herald, in his haste, fore- 
^spoke the glad tidings of which he was, no doubt, the 
bearer; and, also, that he was not, like the herald Flame, 
a dumb Messenger, but one, that would tell them the 
whole truth in distinct and articulate language. 

36. Herald,— p. 33. 

The arrival of the Herald, so immediately after the 
Signal-light, shows that one of the Unities, at least, — the 
Unity of Time, — was not held in such special and inva- 
riable regard by the author, as Voltaire and other critics 
have endeavoured to persuade us. 
8* 
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37. Hail, Fatherland /—p. 33. 

The joy of the Herald, in saluting his country, and 
his country's God s, (says Mr. Symmons,) was " in the 
spirit of those days ;" — but it was more, it was in the 
spirit of Nature. And Homer knew it, and described 
Agamemnon as moved by like feelings, when once more 
treading the soil of his beloved country. 

Kcu xvvst attto/jLtvos fjv Ttortptda* rtoA&a 5 an' avtov 
Aaacpua 6ep/xa ^twr', ijttL dcrrfaatuf Ibt yacav. 

See Odyss. iv. 521. 

38. No more about to wound us with thy darts. — p. 33. 

In allusion to the pestilence inflicted by Apollo on 
the Greeks, in vengeance for Agamemnon's outrage on 
his priest, Chryses. — See Horn. II. i. 48, &c. 

39. Gods, that greet the Sun. — p. 34. 

kaifiovss t <W*Jtaot.— Statues of inferior Deities, 
placed on Shrines towards the East. 

40. Not broken e'en a Seal. — p. 38. 

Clytemnestra, in accordance with the simplicity of 
the times, desires the Herald to assure her husband that 
she has been "the faithful watch-dog of his house," and 
that " not a Seal has been broken in his absence," — in 
other words, that she had been true to her trust, and 
that the chests and apartments, which he had closed 
and sealed, remained safe and unopened as he had left 
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them. Mr. Symmons, in commenting on this message 
of Clytemnestra to her husband, contrasts it with that 
of Deianeira to Hercules, in the Trachinise. " Instead 
of the artful and collected message of Clytemnestra," 
as he well observes, " the faithful and affectionate Dei- 
aneira, agitated by love, jealousy, and impatience, can 
hardly find words to express herself, and hurries off the 
Herald without professing her love, except by that 
beautiful stroke, at the end, full of real love, refine- 
ment, and delicacy : 

T\' fijjr' civ aTJko y tw&7toi$\ hiboixa yap 
M17 Ttpw %£yoi$ av tbv rtbOov tbv i£ ifiov, 
JJplv hbsvac la xitOsv tl itodovfieOa, 

Trachinia, v. 630. 

«* What else would'st thou relate 1 For my fear is 
Lest thou proclaim mine ardent longing for him, 
Ere it be known that he returns my love." 

"In this," continues Mr. Symmons, "mark the dif- 
ference of the two characters, as drawn by two great 
Dramatists: Deianeira, innocent and attached, says 
nothing of her innocence or her attachment; Clytem- 
nestra, guilty, loudly professes both the one and the 
other." 

41. From all slur 

Free rests my Fame, as Brass from rust or dye. — 

p. 38. 

The meaning of the original (I agree with Butler and 
Abresch, in thinking,) is, that to attach dishonour to her 
(Clyteranestra'6) character, was an impossibility — was 
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as impossible, as it would be, to make Brass imbibe 
colours like wool. 

42. Water and Fire gave earnest of their faith. — p. 40» 

" Fierce Rain with Lightning mixt, Water with Fire, 
In ruin reconciled. — Par. Regained, iv. 412. 

43. We saw the far JEgean alUabloom. — p. 40. 

The words in the original, are 'Opw^ttv avOow *ixa- 
yo$ A£y<uoi>— 

44. Ocean-hell. — p. 40. 

The words of the original are — "ASrjv jtovtiw, — and 
may be translated either Ocean-hell, or watery grave, as 
the reader likes best. ^Eschylus has several expressions 
of this kind, as Averts tjiUpoi/ rtlxayos at ^paj 6va$ — "A tem- 
pestuous Sea of destructive calamity. — [Prom. Vinct. 
746.] Kaxwv rte'xayos /**ya, — " A great Sea of evils." — 
[Per*. 425.] "A*^ d'/3ucrcrov rtttayoj, — "A fathomless 
Sea of trouble. — [Supp. 470.] 

45. We stood, chewing the cud of bitter thought. — 

p. 40. 

In the original, 'E/3ovxoa.oi)/**i/ typovtUw viw rta9o$, — 
A similar mode of expression may be found in the 
Eumenides v. 78 — 

Kat fjirj rtpoxauve, tovBs j3ovxo%6v(ievo$ 
Jlovov — 
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46. Hell of Ships, Hell of Men, Hell of Cities, is she! 

p. 41. 

The words, in the Greek, are 'Ea.*M*$, 'Exavfipo^ 
'EairfroXt*, — all puns on the name of Helen, and signi- 
fying Destroyer of Ships, Destroyer of Men, Destroyer 
of Cities. There was nothing, however, of modern buf- 
foonery or jesting in these puns, as the Greeks were in 
the habit of attaching importance to names, considering 
them as, in some degree, indicative of the character or 
destiny of the individuals to whom they belonged. [For 
some amusing conversation and fanciful theories, on 
this subject, see Plato's Cratylus, from which, nothing 
but want of room, prevents me from quoting at large.] 
But to return to Helen. The difference of tone and 
feeling with which this celebrated Dame is spoken of 
by the different Greek writers, and more especially by 
iEschylus and Homer, must have struck every classical 
reader. Whilst the former, punning on her name, has 
represented her as a perfect "Hell upon earth," the 
latter, even where he most condemns, contrives to do 
so with such allowances, with such appeals, as it were, 
to the kindlier feelings of our nature, as almost to disarm 
justice. "Few things," says Mr. Coleridge, "are more 
interesting than to observe how the same hand that has 
given us the fury and inconsistency of Achilles, gives 
us also the consummate elegance and tenderness of 
Helen. She is, throughout the Iliad, [and the Odyssey,] 
a genuine lady, graceful in motion and speech, noble in 
her associations, full of remorse for a fault for which 
higher powers seem responsible ; yet grateful towards 
those with whom that fault had connected her." 
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But Mr. Mure has so admirably summed up her con- 
duct and character, as drawn by Homer, that I cannot 
resist the pleasure of here introducing it-: " Helen is 
the female counter-part of Paris. Daughter of an illus- 
trious royal House, she is wedded in extreme youth to 
a Husband who, however worthy of her choice, seems 
not to have engaged her affections. She becomes, con- 
sequently, an easy Victim of the fascinating adventurer 
destined by the Goddess of love as her future Partner. 
Helen, as frequently happens with frail Women, a na- 
tural result, perhaps, of the same susceptibility in which 
their failings originate, is distinguished by tenderness 
of heart and kindly disposition. Traces of better prin- 
ciple seem also to lurk under the general levity of her 
habits. Though a faithful consort to Paris, who, on his 
part, is no way deficient in the duties of husband or 
lover, she still entertains a fond remembrance of her 
days of youthful innocence. She looks back at times 
with remorse and regret, almost with longing desire, to 
her native land, her deserted child, and the home of her 
fathers ; and is as ready to acknowledge and condemn 
her own faults, as to appreciate the opposite virtues of 
others. The finer touches, with which her portrait is 
worked up, are all of the more delicate dramatic des- 
cription. In the emotion she displays at the invitation 
of iGneas to go forth to the ramparts and witness the 
dael between her past and present husband ; in her dig- 
nified advance to the admiring old senators; in her grief 
and self-reproach at the distant view of her country- 
men and former friends ; in her petulant argument with 
her patron goddess, after the defeat of Paris ; in her 
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taunts thrown out against his cowardice, coupletl with 
returning fondness for his person ; in her frank acknow- 
ledgment to Hector of the common failings of herself 
and lover ; and in her affectionate lamentation for the 
fate of her noble brother-in-law, mingled with selfish 
tears for her own distresses ; are exhibited to the life 
all the finer features of that mixed female character 
which, while we pity and condemn, we are constrained 
to love and admire." • • • Such is Helen, as she 
appears in the Iliad. Let us now turn to her, as de- 
picted, by the same great Master-hand, in the Odyssey 
— I say by the same great Master-hand, — for, that the 
portraits in either can be the produce of that medley of 
Artists to which the Wolfian School assigns them, — I 
know not how any impartial and sane Reader can ven- 
ture to assert. " The Helen of the Odyssey," (conti- 
nues Mr. Mure,) " reconciled to her home and husband, 
is the same Helen, whom we knew in the Iliad as the 
paramour of Paris, under such small degree of variety 
as was warranted by change of destiny and lapse of time. 
Although described as still beautiful, her person and 
manners are shaded by a veil of matronly gravity, to be 
expected after an interval of ten years, and under such 
altered circumstances. She is distinguished by the 
same elegance and courtesy, and the same voluptuous 
habits. She enters the hall of the Spartan palace with 
a pomp of female luxury never assigned by Homer to 
any other heroine, preceded by three waiting maids, 
one bearing her throne, another soft rugs or cushions, a 
third her richly stored silver work-basket. In the course 
of the dialogue, ther,e appears the same mixture, as for- 
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merly, of self-reproach and easy indifference, in her 
allusions to her past conduct; while the longing after 
her first husband and native land, which in the Iliad 
also occasionally came over her mind, is here described 
by herself as having towards the close of the war, so 
grown upon her, as to render her as false to the cause of 
the Trojans, as she had formerly been to the bed of Me- 
nelaus. A curious trait of primitive luxury which the 
Poet, with a fine adaptation to her character and habits, 
obviously, therefore, not without some moral significa- 
tion, has attributed to her, is the use of a drug calcu- 
lated to banish thought, and promote oblivion of past, or 
indifference to present, subjects of vexation. This drug 
was a present from the Queen of Egypt, whose court 
she had recently visited with her husband. The view 
of some commentators, that it was opium used in the 
East, as they suppose, from time immemorial, as at this 
day, for the same purpose, is certainly not devoid of 
probability." — See Mute's Ancient Greece, vol. i. pp. 360, 
361, 435, and Horn. Odyss. iv. 

47. The Bride-curse. — p. 41. 

K^5o$, being Greek both for marriage and misfortune, 
might be applied either in one or in both of its significa- 
tions to Helen. 

48. To the substance prefer the mere semblance of 

worth. — p. 44. 

• • • • " Hiffh words that bore 
Semblance of worth not substance." 

Par. Lost, i 52& 
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49. The Argive Beast — the Horse's Foal — the buck' 

lered Host — and ravening Lion, — p. 45. 

All I can say, for this confusion of metaphors, is, that 
it exists in the original. 

50. Ulysses. — p. 46. 

. Ulysses, being unwilling to leave his newly wedded 
wife, and fearing the importunities of his friends, who 
were anxious to enlist him in the expedition against 
Troy, feigned madness, and, yoking two animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, began to plough with them. Palamedes, 
however, suspecting the imposture, laid his son, Tele- 
machus, in the furrow, before the plough, on which 
Ulysses turned aside, not to hurt his child, and thus be- 
trayed the imposition. 

51. A second Geryon. — p. 47. 

Geryon was a king of Spain, fabled to have had three 
bodies, and to have been slain by Hercules. Clytem- 
nestra compares her husband to this giant, and says that, 
if he had been slain as often as reported, this second 
triple Geryon, (meaning Agamemnon under that name, 
for it were ominous to talk of the dead,) might well 
boast to have received his triple vest, meaning his three 
bodies, and to have died once in each shape. Mr. Heath* 
might never have heard that Geryon, though he had 
three bodies, died more than once, nor does Pauw say 
it ; but this does not hinder Clytemnestra from making 
the supposition, and nothing more is intended. The 

words of jEschylus are express. — Potter, 
9 
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52. Our good old Spear-guest, Strophius. — p. 47. 

Amongst some of the little independent States or 
Townships of Greece, when engaged in hostilities with 
each other, war was so mitigated and regulated by local 
usage, (says Bishop Thirwall,) as to present rather the 
image than the reality of that evil. It did not interrupt 
the labours of the husbandman, and even the warrior, 
when made captive, was as a guest, rather than a 
prisoner, in the house of his captor; and the ransom 
once fixed, he was dismissed even before it was paid. If 
he discharged his debt of honour, he became under the 
peculiar name of " Spear-guest," [Aopvf £?o$,] the friend 
of his host, for life. — Hist, of Greece, c. vii. 

The residence of Orestes in the house of his father's 
friend, Strophius, is thus alluded to in the Xlth Pythian 
of Pindar : — 

• • 'O 8' dptt yspovra %ivovi 
Xtpotyiovi i&xs'to via g£$aXa» 
Ilapvaaoov rtofia vaiovt'* a%- 

%d yt oporto ovp 'Apgt 
Hefyvsv is juaripa, dvjxs %* hi- 

yiaQov bv 4>ovat$. 

" The Boy, while life was new, 
At Strophius' home arrived, (his aged Friend, 
Who did near steep Parnassus' foot abide,) 
There up to manhood grew ; 
'Till he his mother slew, 
And for -flSgisthus wrought a fearful end." 

Cary. 
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53. Jove ! Jove! Perfecter, perfect thou my prayer, 
And what thou wilVst to perfect, perfect now. — p. 51. 

The whole of Clytemnestra's speech is one unmin- 
gled ebullition of joy and triumph, professedly indeed 
for her husband's return, but really, because she now 
had him within her deadly grasp. Nay, to such lengths 
does she carry her exultation, that she can even in- 
dulge herself in a play upon language, — paltering with 
her unconscious Victim in a double sense, and artfully 
concealing her designs under the very words, that might 
seem best calculated to betray them. — See Potter's and 
Symmons* Notes. 

54. This bosom's throne. — p. 52. 

My bosom's lord sits lightly in his throne. 

Romeo and Juliet, v. 1. 

55. Dies in its own too much. — p. 52. 

For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 
Dies in its own too much. 

Hamlet, iv. 7. 

56. The Sage, who could call back Men's souls from 

death. — p. 53. 

iEsculapius, fabled to have been slain by the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter, for restoring Hippolytus to life. 

57. The Ctesian Altajr. — p. 53. 

A household Altar, consecrated to Jupiter, as the 
Guardian of property, and called Ctesian, from xrdo6(u* 
to possess. 
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58. For upstarts are proverbially harsh. — p. 54. 
The same sentiment is found in the Prometheus : 

"Artas 6c fpa^vj, 6att$ civ viov xparjj. — v. 35. 

" Harsh is the yoke of young Authority." 

jEschylus is said to have been of an aristocratical spirit, 
and a follower, in politics, of his noble Fellow-soldier, 
Aristeides.* 

59. Outlandish swallow'twitter, — p. 54. 

The Greeks were in the habit of calling all persons 
Swallows who did not speak their language with cor- 
rectness and purity. Aristophanes, in his "Frogs," 
speaks of certain young Dramatists, who outprated Eu- 
ripides, and chattered like swallows. [We should say 
in England " chattered, like Magpies !"] And his son, 
Nicostratus, alluding to others of the tribe, says : 
" If in prattling, from morning till night, 
A sign of our wisdom there be, 
The Swallows are wiser by right, 

For they prattle much faster than we." 

60. Ijoxias. — p. 55. 

From Xo|o$, crooked ; an epithet of Apollo, said to have 
been given to him, on account of the ambiguity of his 
oracles. 

* jEechylus had fought under, or in the same ranks with, that 
just and great man, at Marathon, Salamis, and Platsea : 
For not alone he nursed the Poet's flame, 
But reached from Virtue's hand Vhe II a\uoV% steel 
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61. Aguieus! Apollo? — p. 56. 

'Ayuwvs, (from oywa, a way,) a name bestowed on 
Apollo, as guardian Deity of the ways. 'Artoxxwv, (from 
drtoM.vwn, to destroy,) designated as the Destroyer. 
Plato, however, does not exactly approve of this etymo- 
logy, but would fain derive the name from artoXvwv, 
liberator, or an%6ot % simple, or aeifiaT&uv, ever-darting, 
&c, &c., as better harmonizing with the healing, pro- 
phecying, and arrow-shooting skill of this Deity. — See 
Plato's Cratylus. 

62. Yon Babes' dying cries, 

Slaughtered, roasted, served up, to their Father fpr 
food, — p. 57. 

The Children of Thyestes, the Brother of Atreus,are 
here alluded to, all of whom, excepting jEgysthus, who 
escaped, were murdered by Atreus, and parts of their 
flesh served up at a banquet, of which their Father, ig- 
norant of what had happened, partook. The Sun is 
fabled to have turned away, in horror, from the sight. 

63. Turned to saffron the sanguine drops start ! — p. 58. 

" The English Reader" (says Mr. Symmons) " may 
not be displeased to find the same thought in one of our 
own Poets. It is in Massinger's Emperor of the East, 
Act iv. Scene 4, where Theodosius, in the transports of 
his rage, exclaims, 
" What an earthquake I feel in me ! 
And, on the sudden, my whole fabric totters ; 
My blood within me turns, and through my veins, 
Parting with natural redness, I discern it 
Changed to a fatal yellow. 
9* 
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64. Wailing Itys, Itys, still. — p. 59. 

Every reader is acquainted with the story of Philo- 
mela, and of her never-ceasing wailings over Itys. A 
little volume might be filled with the most exquisite 
passages, from Poets of different ages and nations, in 
celebration of the notes of this sweet Bird, — from Homer, 
and Sophocles, and Virgil, down to Petrarch, and Wal- 
ton, and Milton, and Coleridge. 

65. A Choir that never quits the roof. — p. 61. 

In Wharton's edition of Milton's Early Poems, is the 
following note on the Comus, line 58 : — " Dr. Newton 
observes that Comus is a Deity of Milton's own making. 
But if not a natural and easy personification, by our 
Author, of the Greek KGMOS, Comessatio, it should 
be remembered, that Comus is distinctly and most 
sublimely personified in the Agamemnon of JSschylus, 
where, says Cassandra, (enumerating in her vaticinal 
ravings the horrors that haunted the house,) "That 
horrid Band, who sing of evil things, will never for- 
sake this house. Behold Comus, the drinker of hu- 
man blood, and fired with new rage, still remains 
within the house, being sent forward, in an unlucky 
hour, by the Furies his kindred, who chant a hymn, 
recording the original crime of this fated Family, &c." 
Comus (continues Mr. Wharton) is here the God of 
riot and intemperance, and has assumed new bold- 
ness from drinking human blood. There is a long and 
laboured description of the figure of Comus in the Ico- 
nes of Philostratus, e O Sdifuw 6 KQM02 i$£atqxev ijti 
tcu$ ?ov BaTudfMv 0vpai$ %pva<u$, &c. ... To this 
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Mr. Symmons says, that Kw/*o$ %vyyovu>v 'Eptwwv is " a 
Masque of the Sister Furies. The word has been 
wrongly translated Comus, and the Commentators on 
Milton, Mr. Wharton and Mr. Todd, have in vain sought 
in this passage a prototype of Milton's Comus, unless, 
indeed, Milton misunderstood the passage, which is very 
possible," [but not very probable !] " with Stanley and 
others. Kwp$ is a Masque or Band of Revellers. Dem. 
c. ed. Reiske, 517. Koc 6 3ew/to$, xcu ol xupcodot, xai 
ot rpoywSot." And Donaldson, in his Theatre of the 
Greeks : — " Kutpos signifies a revel continued after sup- 
per. It was a very ancient custom in Greece for young 
men, after rising from an evening banquet, to ramble 
about the streets to the sound of the flute or the lyre, 
and with torches in their hands. Such a Band of Rev- 
ellers was also called a Kw/toj. Thus iEschylus says, 
very forcibly, that the Furies, although they had drunk 
their fill of human blood in the house of the Pelopidee, 
and though it was now time that they should go out, 
like a Ko^oj, nevertheless obstinately stuck to the house, 
and would not depart from it" — p. 51. 

66. Cursing, by turns a Brother's bed so fraught 
With woe to him who trod it. — p. 61. 

The crime, here alluded to, was the adultery of Thy- 
estes, with Aerope, the Wife of his Brother, Atreus, 
which forms the subject of Euripide's Cress©. After 
passing some time in banishment for his offence, he was 
at length recalled by his injured Brother, who, affecting 
to be now fully reconciled, invited the Adulterer to a 
public entertainment, and there banqueted taxxi oa^^ 
flesh of his own slaughtered chMien. 
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67. Lycteus. — p. 65. 

Avxuos, a surname of Apollo, derived, according to 
Blomfield and others, from Av%o$, and signifying Wolf- 
God or Wolf-slayer, but, according to Symmons, from 
the old word Avxq, and appertaining to Apollo as the 
God of Light. 

68. Like a Bird, misdoubting every bush. — p. 68. 

" The Bird that hath been limed in a bush, 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush. 
Henry VI. Part 3, — Act v. Scene 6. 

69. Whatever Atrides* fate. 

^Tis right, I say, that we distinctly know it. — p. 71. 

The shilly-shallying and irresolution, displayed by the 
Chorus in the above scene, have been much commented 
on and ridiculed by many learned and other readers, parti- 
cularly in Bentley's farce of" The Wishes,"* in one part 
of which strange performance (says Sir Walter Scott) he 
has introduced a chorus after the manner of the ancient 
Greeks, who are informed by one of the Dramatis Per- 
sona?, that a Madman, with a firebrand, has just entered 
the vaults beneath the palace which they occupy, and 
which contains a magazine of Gunpowder. The Chorus, 
however, instead of stirring from the dangerous vicinity, 
immediately commence a long complaint of the hardship 
of their fate, exclaiming, pathetically, — Oh ! unhappy 
Madman — or rather we, the Victims of this Madman's 

* I have never read The Wishes, but quote from Sir Walter Scott, 
who himself quotes from the *mfoTnvaV\oiv of a Friend. 
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fury — or thrice, thrice unhappy the Friends of the Mad- 
man, who did not secure him, or restrain him from the 
perpetration of such deeds of frenzy — or three and four 
times hapless the keeper of the Magazine, who forgot 
the keys in the door." [Essay on the Drama.] There 
is — it must bo confessed even by the warmest admirers 
of the Greek Drama — but too much truth in this satire; 
and yet iEschylus, (or even Euripides, who, in his Hip- 
polytus and in his Medea, has carried the absurdity still 
farther,) is not without his excuse, viz : that he could 
not, under the then existing laws of the Drama, have 
well ordered it otherwise, — that he could not have sent 
the Chorus to the rescue of their betrayed and wounded 
King, without at once converting them from idealized 
Spectators into operative Actors, and thus revolution- 
izing, as it were, the whole system or ground-work of 
Greek Tragedy, — a consummation, for which, however 
desirable in itself, neither the Poet nor his Listeners 
were then prepared. — See Schlegel on Dramatic Liter' 
ature, and Note 4 of this Appendix. 

70. • • • • Caught in his fatal amplitude of robe, 
Like a meshed fish. — p. 72. 

Lycophron's description of Agamemnon's death agrees 
with, and might have possibly been, in part, taken from 
that of iEschylus : 

" Borne down and struggling in the bath of blood, 
The King of Men shall feel the tangling robe 
Twine round his manly limbs, in traitorous folds, 
Inextricably knotted ; and shall search 
The clasping sutures with unseeing hands: 
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Then streams of blood and battered brains shall dye 
Urn, tripod, laver ; hand on hand upheaved, 
The cleaving axe shall lay the warrior low." 

See Lord RoystorCs Translation, 

Homer, in his Odyssey, makes frequent mention of 
Agamemnon's death, [See B. iii, 194, 234, 247 ; B. iv. 
512 to 535 ; B. xi, from 404 to 438 ; and B. xxiv, 96,] 
stating, however, the deed to have been perpetrated, 
not in a bath, but, at a banquet He tells us that iEgis- 
thus sent out a spy to watch for Agamemnon, and, on 
being informed of his return, invited him to a banquet 
and there killed him, " as an Ox in the stall." 

T6i> 6' ovx slBot* oXsOpov dwjyayf, scat xafartstyvs 

See Odyss. B. iv. 534 ; and 
xi 410 ; and, also, Sophocles 1 Electro, 95. 

71. The dark Pleisthenid Foe. — p. 80. 

The House of Atreus, so called from Pleisthenes, one 
of Agamemnon's ancestors. 

72. Kick not against the pricks. — p. 82. 

IIp6$ xsvtpa /wj fcaxnff— a proverbial saying amongst 
the Greeks, and to be found in many of their classical 
writings. Thus in the Prometheus, 332 : 

Ovxovv tfiovye zpups vo$ 8t8a<y*afc9» 
Hpo$ xevfpa xZ/kov ixtivtl^ opw? 6Vt 
Tpa%v$ juwapx ^ °w& wteuflwoj jepatf* u 
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" If thou tak'st my advice, thou'lt not stretch out 
Thy foot against the pricks, seeing that, there reigns 
A Monarch, harsh and irresponsible." 

And in Pindar, Pyth. ii. v. 166. 

'ETtav^lvtw 7.aj3(Wa 

Zvyov y apjjytt. rtofi xivtpov 8i tot, 

Aaxt t,££(jL£v, ts^9ti> 

'OXioOrjpds ot^ioj.— 

" But lightly to endure the load, 
The neck by yoke oppress'd, 
Helps much. To kick against the goad, 
A slippery way at best" 

Cary. 

And also in the Bacchse of Euripides, v. 793, where 
Bacchus, in the disguise of a Countryman, thus ad- 
dresses Pentheus, King of Thebes, who had forbidden 
the celebration of his mystic rites : 

&vbt,fi av olvt?u> fxa%%ov 9 r\ Ovfiovfievos 
IIpo$ xhtpa Tx^xti^ov/xt. 

" I'd sooner sacrifice to him, than, in 
Wild passion, kick against the pricks. 

And, lastly, in the Acts ix, v. 5, — being a portion of 
the words addressed by our blessed Lord, to Saul, as, 
breathing out threatening and slaughter, he came near 
to Damascus : 
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Eyw tifju 'I^cfovj op av Stuixst,? oxtypov ffoc rtpoj JCfWpa 

73. l£ lacked a Woman's wiles to do it. — p. 83. 

In reply to the questions of Telemachus, who was 
anxious to learn by what stratagems or means the per- 
fidious iEgisthus had been able to effect the destruction 
of so superior and so much braver a man than himself, 
Nestor shows, that it was done by making Clytemnes- 
tra a party to his treasons ; — that, whilst Agamemnon 
lay encamped before Troy, iEgisthus was living in idle- 
ness at Argos, and labouring with all his arts and flat- 
teries to seduce her; — that, at first, indeed she repelled 
his advances, being strengthened and upholden in her 
virtuous resolutions, by a Master of the tuneful art, to 
whose care Agamemnon had committed her on his de- 
parture for Troy ; and that, it was not until he had got 
rid of her holy Guardian, by sending him to perish on a 
desert Island, that he was enabled to move the Queen, 
or bend her to his profligate and unprincipled desires. — 
[See Horn, Odyss. B, Hi. from verse 247 to 275.] 

In regard to the character of Clytemnestra, as ex- 
hibited throughout this Drama, I concur with Mr. Con- 
ington in thinking, that Sciilegel does not go far beneath 
the surface of it " He does not delineate that power 
of intellect, which reigns throughout her speeches, — 
calm, self-contained, and occasionally prodigal in dis- 
playing its collectedness, as in the description of the Bea- 
con, of the captured City, and of her own feelings during 
Agamemnon's absence. • • • • Nor does he notice 
that she is something beyond %. H^cute > — -something 
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of a Fanatic, believing, in some degree at least, that the 
moral order of things is working itself out through her 
means, while Alastor is the true Agent • • • • * 
In fact, I know no way, by which the old theory of the 
character of Cromwell, as half Fanatic, half Hypocrite, 
might have been better justified, in point of intellectual 
consistency, than by a reference to the JSschylean Re- 
gicide. Its advocates might have found in her the case 
of a dissembler rejoicing over the dead with a religious 
feeling, and declaring, not as a bravado, but as a matter 
of personal conviction, " The Lord hath delivered him 
into my hand." Her comparative mildness too, as a 
ruler, might have been paralleled with that striking fea- 
ture in the last scene where she discourages the vulgar 
threats of iEgisthus, and begs him not to shed blood un- 
necessarily, intimating that in their crime they had 
been but poor vessels in the hand of Providence, chosen 
out for a work which it would have been bliss to have 
avoided. " I have sought the Lord night and day that 
he would rather slay me than put me upon this work.* 
Even now that our own countryman has begun to be 
differently estimated, it is interesting to dwell upon the 
comparison. * * * 

" Schlegel's account of the Agamemnon (says Mr. 
Conington,) is pleasingly and gracefully written, but 
cannot be pronounced satisfactory. Though drawn out 
to some length, it leaves several striking features unno- 
ticed, and altogether never rises above the ordinary 
height of contemplation. "It was the intention of 
JEschylus," he says, " in the Agamemnon to exhibit to 
us a sudden fall from the highest pinnacle of ^tos^&t&3 
10 
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and renown into the abyss of ruin :" and so it was, but 
it was a great deal besidea He does not bring out the 
idea of Nemesis, which pervades the whole play, Aga- 
memnon suffering not only for the crimes of his ancea 
tors, nor yet for the death of Iphigeneia, which is Cly- 
temnestra's part of the plea, but for the blood he has 
caused to be spilt, as is developed in the second choral 
ode, the prevailing notion of which is the retribution of 
Heaven on wealth and conquest, already executed in 
the case of Troy, and apparently demanding another 
victim. Indeed the whole character of the Chorus, set 
on by an irresistible impulse to prophecy against their 
will, if not unconsciously, and continually showing that 
that must be, which, when brought before them by Cas- 
sandra, they cannot apprehend, — as it were stating pre- 
mises, yet invariably shrinking from the obvious con- 
clusion, — is left untouched. • • • • It is only after 
Agamemnon's entry, that he makes the Chorus begin to 
utter its dark forebodings." — See Coning ton 1 8 Preface 
to the Agamemnon. 

74. Shocks that Flesh is heir to. — p. 85. 

See Hamlet, Act iii. Scene 1. 

As there exists much difference between Commen- 
tators, both as to the words and meaning of the above 
passage, as contained in the original Greek, I take the 
liberty of rendering it after my own fashion. 
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